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BALLADE A JOHN PAYNE, TRADUCTEUR 

DE VILLON 



A TOl salut, cber Payne! En vers Anglais 
.^JL Tu mets Villon, que noire vigne inspire ? 
Enire lesfous, aieux de Rabelais, 

O bons rfytbmeurs du pays de Sbdkspere, 

Vous en potivie^, je crois, cboisir unpire. 
Ce doux railleur, au plaisir assidu, 
S^aima rien tant que le fruit difendu; 

Son perruquier farouche Stait la brise, 
El son bumeur celle d*un cUen perdu. 

Prenei Villon, c*est une bonne prise. 

Ce vagabond, par eil aux feux-follets, 

Contre la /aim se dSbat et conspire. 
£pris du lutb mains que des flageolets, 

Cest ^ charmer Jeanneton qu*il aspire* 

Un cabaret fut sonjqyeux empire : 
II se montrait, en son rire iperdu. 
Si bon gar^ qu*ilfut presque pendu. 

Cbe{ les buveurs il obtint la mattrise, 
Humant le piot, toujour s le cou tendu. 

Prene{ VilUm, c^est une bonne prise. 
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B/ILLADE y4 JOHN PAYNE, TRADUCTEUR 

DE yiLLON 

A TO I salut, cher Payne! En vers Anglais 
^/m. Ju mets Villon, que notre vigne inspire ? 
Entre Usfous, aieux de Rabelais, 

O bans rhytbmeurs du pays de Sbakspere, 

Vous en poufnei,je crois, cboisir un pire. 
Ce doux railleur, au plaisir assidu, 
H'aima rien tant que le fruit difendu; 

Son perruquier farouche Stait la brise, 
Et son bumeur celle d*un cbien perdu, 

Prene^ Villon, c*est une bonne prise. 

Ce vagabond, pareil aux feux-follets, 

Contre la f aim se dibat et conspire, 
^pris du lutb mains que des flageolets, 

Cest h charmer Jeanneton quUl aspire. 

Un cabaret fut sonjcyeux empire : 
II se montrait, en son rire iperdu. 
Si bon gar^ quUlfut presque pendu. 

Cbe^ les buveurs il obtint la mattrise, 
Humant le piot, toujour s le cou tendu. 

Prene{ Villon, c*est une bonne prise. 



BALLADE 

// eui duflel moins qu$ Us oiseUts 
Et Viglantier qui dans Us hois respire* 

Lain d$s bouffons de cour et des vaUts, 
Que V ennui mord ainsi qu*un noir vampire, 
llfestqyaittfler comme un roi d^Epire. 

Avec Margot sur U^ pailU Stendu, 

Bsiimantfort son chignon bien iordu 
Et son sein lourd aux rongeurs de cerise, 

it cajolait son couferme et dodu, 
Pr$n${ ynton, c^est une bonne prise, 

ENyot 

La soif Vavait en ptein gosier mordu, 
Et par surcroit itfut esclave du 

Cruet archer qui tous nous martyrise* 
It s*en attaitt comme un compasfendu, 

Pren${ t^itton, c'est une bonne prise. 

Theodore de Banville. 
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FOREWORD 



" Some charitable critics see no more than a jeu tf •i^itt a 
graceful imd trifling exercise of the imagination, in the grimy ballad 
of Fat Peg {jSrosst Margot), I am not able to follow these gentle- 
men to this polite extreme. Out of all Villon's works that ballad 
stimds forth in flaring reality, gross and ghastly, as a thing writttn 
in a contraction of disgust. M. Longnon shows us more and oioni 
clearly at every page that we are to read our poet literally, that Ms 
names are the names of real persons, and the events he chroniclM 
were actual events. But even if the tendency of criticism had nm 
the other way, this ballad would have gone far to prove itself. I 
can well understand the reluctance of worthy persons in this mat- 
ter ; for of course it is unpleasant to think of a man of genius as 
one who held, in the words of Marina to Boult — 

' A place, for which the pained 'st fiend 
Of hell would not in reputation change.' 

But beyond this natural unwillingness, the whole difficulty of the 
case springs from a highly virtuous ignorance of life. Paris now is 
not so different from the Paris of then ; and the whole of the doings 
of Bohemia are not written in the sugar-candy pastorals of Mniger. 
It is really not at all surprising that a young man of the fifteenth 
century, with a knack of making verses, should accept his bread 
upon disgraceful terms. The race of those who do is not extinct ; 
and some of them to this day write the prettiest verses imaginable. 
. . . After this, it were impossible for Master Francis to iaXi 
lower : to go and steal for himself would be an admirable advance 
from every point of view, divine or human." — Robert Louis 
Stbvbmson ( Fcumliar Studies of IMen and Books). 




FOREWORD 

9. HIS reprint of the Poems of Fran- 
fois Villon is based upon three 
distinct editions : 
I. Tbt Poftni of Masltr FraMcii 
yniott of Parit,»ow first dotu into 
Eagliib ViTH, in ibt origiHal 
forms, fy Jobn Pafni. London : 
Trinitdfor Ibt yuion Sociity, for Prnmti Diilribu- 
lum.MDCCCLXXym. Fcap4to. Full veUom pit. 
Pp.xxiv: .-.87. 

From this, the idilio princips, we have i«prodaced 
the frontispiece, also facsimiles of a fifteenth century 
HS. and a black leiterfom of Ballad. In one instance 
the earlier reading of a single line was adopted in pref- 
erence to the later version. The BalltuU ^ Jobn P»jm* 
b; Thfodor« de BanviUe deserved preservation.' 
This was in response, as majr be presumed, to the 
dedication which Mr. Payne prefixed to his translation : 
To my fritnd Tliodore dt Baatilh, Ibt rnntr of Ibt 
Ballad.' 

I Found i1k in Ibe iDti, bat omitted froni the 1S91, cdidoii. 

1 KcuiiKd in IhE lUi c^timi. In i&n, Dc BaoTUlch»ioKdi(d 
^ prtTioui Tear, the dedLoitlou reads » follawi : 

To li, mtimorj of m^ Jrinid Ttiii>lor€ dt BfwvilU, imi <^ 
Ih HKdut KHiJt tut ntr uuOiftd ixmaiitj, I didicmli Ibit 
•n, tiittu of m book wbUb mi ittr (a Urn. 
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FOREWORD 

1 1. The poems of Master Frands Villon of Paris^ now 
first done into English Verse, in the original forms, 
hy John Payne. London: Reeves and Turnery 196 
Siraftd, MDCCCLXXXL Crown 8vo. Boards. Pp. 
xcvi: I -1 50. 

ThiSi with an Introduction which appears for the 
first time, differs in one important respect from the 
preceding edition, as the following extract from Mr. 
Payne's Prefatory Note makes evident : 

**The limited issue (in 1878) of my translation of 
Villon's poems was found to be so completely inade- 
quate to the demand, and the interest of the reading 
classes in the famous poet of latter mediaeval France 
has of late years so steadily increased, that it has been 
thought well to publish the version in such a form as 
will place it within the reach of the general public. 
For this purpose it has been necessary to omit alto- 
gether three of the ballads, and to alter or suppress a 
few passages in the body of the Testament. These 
expurgations are, after all, inconsiderable ; > and 
although I cannot but regret the necessity of this 
sacrifice to the somewhat illogical squeamishness of 
the day, I do not feel that it detracts in any consider- 
able degree from the value, such as it is, of the version 
as a complete presentment to English readers of 
Villon's work." 

I Less than twenty lines all told, in the body of The Greater 
Testament, and three ballads, to wit: Ballad of Slanderous 
Tongues t Ballad of yUlon and la Grosse tM argot ^ and Ballad of 
Ladies' Love, No. 2. As to this last ballad, it is very doubtfully 
ascribed to Villon. 
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FOREWORD 

III. The Poems of Master Franqois VilUm of Paris, 
MOW first done into English Verse^ in the original 
forms, vnih a Biographical and Critical Introduction, 
br John Pajme. London : MDCCCXCIL Printed 
for the Villon Society, by Private Subscription and 
for "Private Circulation only. Octavo. Full vellum, 
gilt. Pp. cvi: I- J 58. 

Here at last U the Edition defimtif, the entire trans- 
lation and notes having been rewritten and revised, 
while the Introduction is brought down to a date 
which gives what may be considered the latest, perhaps 
the final information we are likely to obtain concerning 
ViUon.1 

This text with the few exceptions above noted, is 
the one we now place before the American reader. 
The slight omissions (necessary if the translation was 
not to remain a sealed book to the public at large) 
are of small moment weighed against the possession of 
a hitherto almost inaccessible version of this old world 
poet. Compared with the few scholars who can read 
Villon in his archaic French there are hundreds of 
cultured men and women who will never come to know 
him save in a translation. What Symonds has done 

I Since Uieae words were written a long wished for addition to 
oar knowledge of Villon has been announced : Le Petit et Le Grand 
TesUmumt de Framfois yuiou, Lts Cinq Ballades en Jargon et des 
PoisUs du careU de yHIon, etc. Reproduction facsimile du mamu- 
Merit de Siockbolm, tAvec une introduction de tMarcel Scbtvob, 
Paris, 1905. ( Issued to subscribers at 100 francs in a limited edition 
tqr Uonor6 Champion, 9, Quai Voltaire.) 
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tkat F^ae has 
Tluoagli 
cf the pnri, we are 
It face to face wkk Jampm YUkm and that 
**lomg TiMilifH world of lonj mat and women, 
whciciB -ov Sid bad gbd and biotbeff* Ihred and 
held faia pcribiw wa^, and was at bvt engolphed.'* 
To ba¥e achieved ancb a irhahflHatioa is a work of 
power, and to tbk work it is now time to turn 



T. B. M. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

S.HE aii^aJ version of mjr tranila- 
tloD of Villon's Poems wu made 
in 1S74, at > time when the crit- 
ical atody of the old poet was far 
from having reached its present 
stage of comparative advance- 
ment; indeed, four modem editions only (viz. those 
of H. PTomptaalt, 1S33, M. Paul Lacroix, better 
Itnown as Le Bibliophile Jacob, 1S54 and 1S66, and 
M. Jannet, 1867) of his worlca had then been pub- 
lished, all very incomplete and radically faulty in being 
founded mainly upon the printed texts, which are 
known to be terribly garbled and corrupt, and not 
upon the only sound baus, namely, a minute and 
critical collation of the varions manascript texts in 
existence. M. Lacroii's third edition (1S77) and that 
of H. Holand (i879)( tl^ougb an improvement upon 
thdi predecessors, added little to our knowledge of 
Villon and an authoritative and definitive text of the 
poems was thus still lacking at the time (r88o) when 
I revised my translation for republication in a popular 



PREFATORY NOTE 

form. In 1882-3, however, M. Bijvanck published his 
Essay on the Lesser Testament, perhaps, on the whole, 
the most important contribation yet made to the lit- 
erature of the subject and a work of such value and 
suggestiveness (despite occasional extravagations of 
the perfervidum ingenium Batavorum) as to give great 
cause for regret that the accomplished Dutdi scholar 
has not yet fulfilled his promise of giving the world 
the further results of his great erudition and critical 
ingenuity, as applied to the Greater Testament and 
the rest of the poems; and the researches of IfM. 
Vitu, Longnon, Schwob, Schone, Gaston Paris and 
others may be ssud to have in a manner revolutionised 
the study of Villon. The new material thus brought 
to light has for the most part been digested and incor- 
porated by M. Longnon in his definitive edition 
(published in the early part of the current year) of 
the Poems, in which he has given us the result of 
twenty -two years' labour and has at length provided 
us with a fairly representative critical text, marred, 
however, by no few defects, both of omission and 
commission, especially in the Vocabulaire-Index, 
which sadly requires completion and correction. On 
these latter, however, it would be ungracious to lay 
overmuch stress, in view of the material additions 



PREFATORY NOTE 

which the learned editor has made to onr knowledge 
of Villon and of the many positive merits of his work. 
Indeed, so many and so important are the emenda- 
tions and restorations effected, — whether of their own 
motion or at the instance of the many able scholars 
who have lately turned their attention to the subject — 
by these two latest editors of the old Parisian poet 
and so many passages have they rescued for us from 
what had long been regarded as hopeless corruption 
and confusion that Villon may be said to be now by 
their means for the first time presented to the world 
in something like his true shape. It is much to be 
regretted that my late friend, M. Auguste Vitu, should 
have died without putting the finishing touch to his 
life4ong labours upon the same subject, as it is 
evident, from the taste of his quality which he has 
given us in his study of the Jargon,> (forming the 
third volume of his intended edition of Villon) that 
the comi^te work must have taken the highest rank 
in its own special line and it is to be hoped that his 
literary executors may yet find it possible to publish a 
part, if not the whole, of the retnaining three volumes 
of his magnum opus. Under these circumstances I 

I Le Jafgon do XVe Si^^le, par Aagatta Vito, Paris, 1884. 



PREFATORY NOTE 

have found it necessary minutely to revise (and 
indeed in great part to re-write) my translation, so as 
to bring it into accordance with the labours of the 
above-mentioned scholars, the results of whose 
researches, in so far as they cast new light upon the 
work and personality of Villon, I have embodied in 
the additional notes appended to the Introduction and 
the text. Notwithstanding the achievements of mod- 
em scholarship and the great revival of interest in 
French fifteenth -century literature which has marked 
the last twenty years, the text of Villon is still, in 
many places, terribly corrupt and obscure and we have 
yet but a minimum of information as to the detail and 
circumstance of his life, such as might avail to throw 
light upon doubtful or enigmatical passages. This 
being the case, I cannot, of course, hope to have 
altogether succeeded in avoiding errors and misread- 
ings and must ask the indulgence of my readers for 
those points of rendering upon which I have been 
obliged to trust to conjecture. 

A word as to those of the poems passing under 
Villon's name which I have left untranslated. M. 
Longnon follows the example of MM. Moland and 
Bijvanck in classing with the genuine work of our 
author the two pieces of verse ( I cannot bring myself 

6 
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to dignify them with the name of poems) known as 
<*Le Dit de la Naissance Marie" and *'Donble 
Ballade;" bat I cannot conceive how anyone 
acquainted with Villon's style can for a moment incline 
to pay him the ill compliment of attributing to him 
the anthorahip of these two pointless pieces, which 
are, indeed, the merest schoolboy doggerel. The first- 
named editor also adds to the ** Poesies Diverses " a 
conple of ballads (''Des Contre- Veritas " and *'De 
Bon ConseU ") first published by M. Bijvanck, which 
are (as he allows) worse than mediocre. These I have 
omitted, as they seem to me to be wrongly ascribed 
to Villon, npon the very insufficient evidence of the 
appearance of his name en acrosHche in the refrain, 
and to be saltless imitations of some of his genuine 
pieces, such as the Ballade des Proverbes and that in 
which he imagines himself hanged with his fellow- 
rogues. Under the rubric *' Poems Attributed to 
Villon," M. Moland prints eighteen Roundels and 
twelve Ballads, besides the Monologue of the Frank - 
Archer of Baignolet, the Dialogue of Mallepaye and 
Baillevent and the collection of picaresque anecdotes 
in verse, known as "Les Repues Franches," all of 
which M. Longnon very rightly rejects as spurious 
additions. Of the roundels and ballads, some of 
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considerable merit, none seems to me to bear the least 
trace of Villon's hand, save the '* Merry Ballad of 
Vintners," which may, perhaps, be an early production 
of his and which, together with a roundel and three 
other ballads, I have translated. Nor can the two 
quasi-dramatic pieces (of which the Monologue is a 
rather amusing fanfaronnade) with any greater prob- 
ability be ascribed to the Parisian poet, whilst a glance 
at the **Repues Franches" is enough to show that, 
though Villon is the hero, it is in no way pretended 
that he is the author of these ** merrie gestes." 

It was my wish to add to the present edition a 
metrical version of the seven ballads in thieves' slang, 
known as the Jargon or Jobelin ; but I have found it 
impossible to carry out my intention, owing to the 
immature state of this special branch of Villon-litera- 
ture. Notwithstanding the fact that M. Marcel Schwob 
has at last identified, as the patter or lingo of the 
Coquillarts, the language in which the jargonesque 
pieces in question are written, the various scholars 
who have occupied themselves with this portion of 
Villon's work have hitherto been unable to agree upon 
any sufficient explanation of the countless difficulties 
and obscurities with which they abound, nor have they 
even succeeded in establishing a fairly satisfactory 

8 
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critical text of them. Under these drcumstances, I 
have deemed it prudent to leave the Jargon nnat- 
tempted, a result the less to be regretted that, so far 
as can be gathered from the tentative translations 
given us by M. Vitu and others, the (so-called) ballads 
of which it consists show little or no trace of the 
special qualities which distinguish the poet*s better - 
known compositions. 
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3) HERE are few names in the bistoiy 
of literature over which the shad- 
ow has so long and bo penistentlj 
lain as ovar that of the father of 
French poetiy. Up to no more 
distant period than the earl]' part 
of the year 1877, it waa not even 
known what was his real name, nor were the admirers 
of his genina in posaesuon of any other facts relative 
to his personal history than conld be gleaned, by « 
laborioDS process of inference and deduction, from 
such works of his as have been handed down to 
posterity. The materials that exist for the bif^raphy 
of Shakespeare or Dante are scanty enough, but 
they present a very harveat of fact and sagg«slion 
compared with the pitiable fragments wUch have 
so long represented our sole personal knowledge 
□f Villon. That fae had been twice condemned to 
death for unknown oSences ; that his father waa dead 



I Tlic following osr w» written tn 187! asd mi firM publllhed 
in i8gi, by wij of jnlrodDction to the eipargated edition of the 
Poenu. I hiTC th(»«hl It bat 10 feiv* it gubstandallT onalteied, 
K ndi mppleraenlaty nutlBr u I) naceuuy to bring 
o dale in the fonn of idditloul nolt), dklingiilihed by 
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and his mother still living at the time he reached 
his thirtieth year ; that he attended the conises of the 
University of Paris in the capacity of scholar and 
presumably attained the quality of Licentiate in Arts, 
entitling him to the style of Dominns or Maltre; 
above all, that lus companions and acquaintances 
were of the lowest and most disreputable, dass and, 
indeed, that he himself wasted his youth In riot and 
debancheiy and scrupled not to resort to tke meanest 
and most revolting expedients to famish forth that 
life of alternate lewd plenty and sheef starvation 
which, Bohemian in grain as he was, he preferred 
to the decent dullness of a middleclass life; and 
that he owed his immunity from punishment partly 
to accidents, such as the succession of Louis XI to 
his father's throne, and partly to the intervention 
of influential protectors, probably attracted by his 
eminent literaiy merits, amongst whom stood promi- 
nent his namesake and supposed relative, Guillaume 
de A^lon; — such were the main scraps and paringi 
of information upon which, until the publication of M. 
Longnon*s ** £tade Biographique,** > we had alone to 
rely for our conception of the man in his habit as he 
lived. Even now the facts and dates, which M. 
Longnon has so valiantly and so Ingeniously rescued 
for us from the vast chamelhouse of mediaeval history, 



I Etude Biographique sur Francois Villon, d'apr^ les documents 
in^dits conserves aux Archives Nationales. Par Auguste Longnon. 
Paris, 1877. 
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are in themselyes scanty enough, and it is necessary 
to apply to their connection and elucidation no mean 
amount of study and labour before anything like a 
definite framework of biography can be constructed 
from them. Such as they are, however, they enable 
us for the first time to catch a glimpse of the strange 
mad life and dissolute yet attractive personality of the 
wild, reckless, unfortunate Parisian poet, whose splen- 
did if erratic verse flames out like a meteor from the 
somewhat dim twilight of French fifteen century 
literature. 

It is to be hoped that the example so ably set by M. 
Longnon will not be allowed to remain unfollowed 
and that new seekers in the labyrinth of mediaeval 
archives and records will succeed in filling up for us 
those yawning gaps in Villon's history which are yet 
too painfully scppSLrent,^ M. Longnon, indeed, seems 
to imply a promise that he himself has not yet said 
hts last word upon the subject ; and we may fairly look, 
within the next few years, for new help and guidance 
at the hands of M. Auguste Vitu, when he at last 
gives to the world his long and anxiously awaited 
edition of the poems, a work which, considering the 
special qualifications and opportunities of the editor 
and the devotion with which he has applied himself 

[ I The hopes expressed in the above paragraph have now to a 
certain extent been realised by the labours of MM. Bijvanck, 
Schwob, Paris, SchSne and others, as well as by those of M. 
Longnon himself; bat much yet remains to be done. See 
Prdatory Note.] 
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to the task, may be expected to prove the definitive 
edition of Villon.^ 

In putting together the following pages I should be 
sorry to allow it to be supposed that I contemplated 
any exhaustive study of the man or of his work. My 
sole object has been to present the facts and hjrpotheses, 
of which we are in possession on the subject, in such 
a plain and accessible form as may furnish to those 
readers of the translation of his strange and splen- 
did verse who (and we know that they are as yet 
many) are unacquainted with the poems, and perhaps 
even with the name of Villon,^ some unpretentious 

I I owe to the kindness of M. Vita the following particalan of 
the scheme of his forthcoming edition of Yillon, which will serve 
to show the great scope and importance of the work, now in an 
advanced stage of preparation. It will form four volnmes, die 
first of which will consist wholly of notices upon Villon and Ida 
contemporaries, completing and correcting all that has been hitir 
erto published on the subject. The second volume will comprise 
the complete text of VUlon, augmented by several authentic poems 
hitherto unknown, an appendix containing pieces written in indta* 
tion of the old poet and a short treatise upon mediaeval prosody 
and versification, in correction of the errors and laches of modem 
scholars. The text presented will be founded wholly upon the 
manuscripts, the gothic editions being all, according to M. Vitn, 
incorrect, garbled and incomplete. The third volume will com- 
prise the " Jargon," with the addition of five unpublished ballads, 
besides a philologpical interpretation and a history of the woric ; 
and the fourth will contain an exhaustive glossary. [Since the 
above note was written (in 1881), M. Vitu has died, leaving his 
work uncompleted. See Prefatory Note.] 

3 The uncertainty that has so long obscured every detail of 
Villon's life has extended even to the pronunciation of the name 
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intTodoction, as well to his personality and habit of 
thought as to the circumstance and local colouring 
of his verse. The rest I leave to more competent 
hands than my own, content if I have, in the follow- 
ing sketch and in the translation to which it is intended 
to serve as preface, set ajar one more door, long sadly 
moss-grown and ivy -hidden, into that enchanted won- 
derland of French poetiy, which glows with such 
spring-tide glory of many-coloured bloom, such autumn 
majesty of matured fruit. 

by whidi he is known to posterity. It has been, and still is, the 
custom to pronounce the poet's adoptive name VSan, as if written 
whfa one /, auid it is only of late jrears that this error (no doubt doe 
to the proverbial carelessness of the French, and more especially 
of the Parisian public, with regard to the pronunciation of proper 
names) has been authoritatively corrected. As M. Jannet remarks, 
it is only in the Midi that folk know how to sound the U nuuilUt 
or liquid tt. It has now, however, been conclurively demonstrated 
that the correct pronunciation of the name is Viliont the poet him- 
self (as was first pointed out by M. Jannet) always rhyming it with 
soch words as PtgoSloHt tourbtHont iff$uUoMf aiguiUoHt etc., in 
which the /iTare liquid ; and a still more decisive argument is fur- 
nidied by M. Longnon, who has noted, in the course of his 
researches, that the Latin form of the patronymic, as it appears in 
contemporary documents/ is VUlunu^ and that the name is spelt 
in error V^non in a record of the C!ourt of Parliament, dated 25th 
July, 143s, in whidi Guillaume de Villon is shown by internal 
evidence to be the person referred to, thus proving by inference 
that the /iTof tfie name, apparmtly imperfectly caught from dicta- 
dim, nwst necessarily have been liquid ; otherwise they could 
hardly have been nustakm for another liquid, gn. Moreover (and 
this informatioii also we owe to M. Longnon) the name of the 
viUage wUdi gave birth to the Canon of St. Benoit is to this day 
proooaaced ViUtm, 
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Tht year 1431 may, witiunit in^Moprietyy be ttjled 
the grand dimactefk of French national life. Aftar 
a hnndred years' atmggle for national eiistenoe agaimt 
the great soldiers prodaced in mdnternq>ted snooes- 
sion by England, apparently with no odier object 
than the conquest of the neighboiaing contiBent» as 
well as against far more dangerons and faialdkiai 
intestine enemies; after having seen three-qnarteis ol 
the kingdom, of which Charles VI was the nominal 
king, bowed in i^pparently permanent anbjeetlQn to 
the foreign foe, the French people had at last sac» 
ceeded in placing on the hcAd of Chades VII the 
crown of his fathers, thanks to the snpeihnman effort! 
of two of the noblest women that ever livedy Jeanne 
d'Arc and Agnes Sord, and to the misdfish devodoa 
of the great'hearted patriot Jacques Cceor. On die 
3i8t of May 1431 the heroine of Domr^my consnah 
mated the most glorious life of which the history of 
womankind affords example by an equally noble death 
upon the pyre of Rouen ; not, however, before she had 
fulfilled her sublime purpose. Before her death she 
had seen the achievement of the great object, the 
coronation of Charles VII at Rheims, which she had 
originally proposed to herself as the term of her un- 
paralleled political career; and the English, driven 
out of stronghold after stronghold, province after 
province, were now obliged to concentrate their efforts 
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on the retention of the provinces of Normandy and 
Gnienne. Nor was it long ere even this limited pur- 
pose was perforce abandoned. Paris, after sixteen 
years of foreign occupation, opened her gates to her 
Intimate king and four or five more years sufficed to 
complete the permanent expulsion of the English from 
France. The heroic peasant giri of Lorraine had not 
only recovered for the Dauphin his lawful inheritance ; 
she had created the French people. Until her time 
France had been inhabited by Bretons, Angevins, 
Bonrbonnais, Buigundians, Poitevins, Armagnacs; at 
last the bc4>tism of fire through which the land had 
passed and the breath of heroism that emanated from 
the Maid of Orleans had welded together the con- 
flicting sections and had informed them with that 
breath d patriotism which is the beginning of all 
national life. France had at length become a nation. 
The change was not yet complete: there remained 
yet much to be done and suffered before the precious 
gift so hardly won could be definitively assured : Louis 
XI, with his cold wisdom and his unshrinking deter- 
mination, was yet to consolidate by the calculated 
severity of his administration and the supple firmness 
of his domestic and foreign policy (long so grossly 
misiinderstood and calumniated) the unity and har- 
mony of the young realm. Still the new national life 
had been effectually conquered and it only remained 
for time and wisdom to confirm and substantiate it. 

One of the most salient symptoms of a national 
impulse ci regeneration is commonly afforded by the 
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consolidation and individnalisation of the national 
speech. I should say rather, perhaps, that such a phe- 
nomenon is one of those most necessary to snch a popu- 
lar movement and therefore most to be expected from 
it, though it may not always be possible to trace the 
correspondence of the one with the other. However, 
it is certain that the converse generally holds true, 
and it was undoubtedly so in the present instance. 
Up to the middle of the fifteenth century France can 
scarcely be said to have possessed a im/Itmui/ language; 
the Langue d'Oil, for want of writers of supreme 
genius, had hardly as yet become fashioned into an 
Individual tongue. It is to poets rather than to prose 
writers that we must look for the influences that stim- 
ulate and direct the growth of a national speech, and 
there is, perhaps, no instance in which the power of a 
true poet is more decisively visible than in his control 
over the creation and definition of a language, espe- 
cially during periods of national formation andtransition. 
Up to the time of which I speak, this influence had 
been wanting in France. During the fourteenth 
century and the earlier part of the next, her poetic 
literature had consisted mainly of imitations of the 
elder poets, especially of Guillaume de Lorris and 
Jehan de Meung, of the Chansons de Geste and other 
heroic romances and probably also of the Troubadours 
or poets of the Langue d*Oc. Abundance of sweet 
singers had arisen and passed away, most of them 
modelled upon the Roman de la Rose, whose influence 
had been as that of the plane, beneath which, it is 
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said, no com will ripen. Under its shadow there had 
sprang up abundance of flowers, but they were those 
rather of the hothouse and the garden than the 
robuster and healthier denizens of the woods and 
fields. There was hardly any breath of national life 
in the singers of the time: Guillaume de Machau, 
Eostache Deschamps, Jehan Froissart, Christine de 
Pisan, Alain Chartier, Charles d' Orleans, were indeed 
poets of the second order, of whom any country might 
be prond; but they were poets who (if one should 
excerpt from their verse its accidental local colouring) 
might, for all that they evince of national life and 
national spirit, have been produced in any country 
where a like and sufficient culture prevailed. The 
thirteenth century had indeed produced one poet, 
Rutubeuf , in whose ^ Complaintes " ran some breath 
of popular feeling, sorely limited, however, by deficient 
power and lacking inspiration in the singer; and in 
some of the productions of the poets I have named 
above, notably in Deschamps' fine ballad on the death 
of the great Constable du Guesclin, in Christine de 
Pisan's pathetic lament over the madness of Charles 
VI and the state of the kingdom and in the anony- 
mous poem known as " Le Combat des Trente," there 
breathes some nobler and stronger spirit, some distant 
echo of popular passion; nor is the sweet verse of 
Charles d* Orleans wanting in patriotic notes, touched, 
mnfortunately, with too slight a hand. But these are 
few and far between; the subjects usually chosen are 
k>ve and chivalry, questions of honour, gallantry and 
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rcfigka^ treated aDepMicinj aad iWtoriciIfy after tiie 
cxtiact aad artificial bakaom of the Roauui de la Koae. 
Beaotifal at ia ofteA die o^ow aad cadeMoe o€ the 
▼etae, we cannot bat led duU it ia a beanty and a 
diarm whidi bdo^ to a paat a|^ aad whidi have no 
IMag rdadoo to duU in whidi di^ aaw the light. In 
per a ain g die poetry of die tine, one aeeaM to be guing 
opon intenninable atretchea of antique tapeatrj, em- 
broideied in splea^Bd bat aomewhat faded fanes, 
wherein armed kniijhta and ladiea, dad in qnaindj-cat 
raiment and adorned with omanMnta of aidiaic form, 
ait at the banquet, stray a-tojing in gaidena, ride 
a-hawlnng in fidds or pass a-hnndng throagh woods, 
where ereiy flower is moulded after a oonirentiottal 
pattern and no leaf dares assert itself aare for the 
purpose of decoration. Here everything iap icacri bed; 
the bow of the knight as he kneels before his lady, 
the sweep of the chitelain^s robe throu^ the ban- 
nered galleries, the fall of the standard on the wind, 
the career of the war-horse through the Ests, the flight 
of the birds throagh the air, the motions of the deer 
that stand at gaze in the woods, — all are ordered in 
obedience to a certain strictly prescribed formula, 
in which one feels that nature and passion have ceased 
to have any sufficient part Whether one wanders 
with Charles d*Orl^ans through the forest of Ennuy- 
euse Tristesse, conversing with Dangler, Amour, 
Beault^ d* Amours, Faux Dangler, Dame Merencolie 
and a host of other allegorical personages, or listens 
to Guillaume de Machau, as, with a thousand quaint 
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conceits and gallant devices, he compares his lady to 
David's harp with its twenty-five strings, one feels that 
one is gazing npon phantoms and moving in a dead 
world, from which the colour and the glory are hope- 
lessly faded. It is not poets of the trouv^re or trou- 
badour ohler who can have any decisive effect upon 
the new growth of a nation, as it emerges from the 
fiery furnace of national regeneration; it is for no 
mere sweet singer that the task of giving to the 
national speech that new impulse which shall corres- 
pond with its political and social advance is reserved. 
The chosen one may be rude, lacking in culture, gross 
in thought or form, but he must and will come with 
lips touched with the fire of heaven and voice ringing 
with the accents of a new world. Such a poet was 
called for by the necessities of the time and such an 
one was provided, by the subtle influences which order 
the mechanism of national formation, in the very year 
that saw the consecration of French nationality by the 
death of the Martyr of Rouen. 
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Fran9ois de Montcorbier, better known as Villon, 
from the name of his lifelong patron and protector, 
was born in the year 1431, within a few weeks or days 
of the capital political event of which I have just 
spoken. It is uncertain what place may claim the 
honour of his birth, but the probabilities appear to be 
in favour of his having been bom at some village near 
(or at least in the diocese of ) Paris, entitling him to 
the style of Parisiensis or de Paris^ which he commonly 
adopts, and also, combined with residence and gradua- 
tion at the Paris University, to certain municipal and 
other privileges of citizenship, such as the right of 
voting at the election of £chevins or notables. It 
seems probable that he belonged to a decayed and 
impoverished branch of the noble family of Mont- 
corbier, who took their name from a fief and village 
(since disappeared) in the Bourbonnais, and that to 
this connection with the duchy he was indebted for 
the moderate countenance and assistance which he 
seems to have received at the hands of the Princes of 
the ducal family of Bourbon. The only fact certainly 
known about his relatives is that he had an uncle, a 
priest established at Angers in Anjou, to whom be 
paid at least one visit with a sufficiently questionable 
purpose, and that the rest of his family (with the ex- 
ception of his mother, as to whom we possess no 
biographical details whatever) utterly and consistently 
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refosed to recognise him, — according to his own 
story, because of his lack of means, — but, it may 
rather be assumed, on account of the very unsavoury 
nature of his connections and the incessant scandal of 
his life. Decent people (as we may presume these 
relatives of his to have been) might well be allowed 
to consider their connection with Master Fran9ois 
Villon of brawling, wenching, lock -picking and cheat- 
ing notoriety as anything but a desirable one, and 
history wUl hardly reproach them with their unwilling- 
ness to cultivate it. However this may be, it is 
certain that the only relative who appears to have had 
any share in Villon's life was his mother; and it is 
little likely that she, whom he describes as a poor old 
woman, unlettered and feeble, and who (as he himself 
confesses) suffered on his account ** bitter ang^h 
and many sorrows,'' could have exercised any consid- 
erable influence over her brilliant, turbulent, ne'er-do- 
weel son. Yet he seems always, in the midst of the 
mire of his life, to have kept one place in his heart 
white with that filial love which outlasts all others 
and which has so often been to poets the perfume of 
their lives. In the words of Th^ophile Gautier, his 
love for his mother shines out of the turmoil and 
ferment of his life like a white and serene lily spring- 
ing from the heart of a marsh. His father he only 
mentions to tell us that he is dead, when or how there 
is nothing to show, and to state that he was poor and 
of mean extraction, nor have we any information as 
to his condition or the position in which he left his 
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I I canoe ^icc «iik X. Ln^w ii riiiBrfaiih^ tfi* Atibi 
\ alcntxB Dwfijui wrasf i& fail sBQUtSM tavt uK duudi to vliicfa 
Vilion Bikes hU nocfaer rrfcr ■!«&( bave been I'K^ne des Cekt- 
tins, wixicfa was deconted with pictares of hesven and hell 
precbe!]r ansvericg to the deacriptkm io die baUad. The rtry 
wofd osed bj- VCloii (mmmititTg L e. flMMMikniMi, die old form at 
the modern awaiAhr) points to the probabililj of the dinrdi haTing 
been a conrentnal one : and we need not read the woids " dont je 
sois paroissienne " as meaning more dian that die consent where 
she made her orisons was satoated in her own parish or that she 
was a regular attendant at the serrkes hdd diere and ao looked 
opon it as practically her parish dmrch. 
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princely family, which in all probability he was able 
in some measure to divert to the benefit of his 
prot^g^. We first hear of Messire Guillaume as one 
of the chaplains of the parish church of the little 
village of Gentilly, near Paris, during his occupancy 
of which cure he probably formed an acquaintance 
with the poef s family, which afterwards led to his 
undertaking the charge of their son. About the year 
of Fran9ois' birth, Messire Guillaume obtained a long- 
awaited promotion: through the influence, probably, 
of the Burgundian family he was appointed to a stall 
in the cathedral church of St. Benott le B^toum^ or 
Bientoum^ at Paris, a lucrative benefice, involving, 
besides a handsome residence called L'Hotel de la 
Porte Rouge, in the Close or Cloister of St. Benott, a 
considerable piece of land and a stipend enabling him 
to live at his ease. In addition to his official income, 
he must have had some private fortune, as he pos- 
sessed, to our knowledge, at least two houses in the 
neighbourhood, which he let out to tenants, and a 
consklerable rent-charge upon a third, which latter, 
however, the good easy man appears hardly to have 
troubled himself to collect, as, at the time it is men- 
tioned in the archives of the Chapter, we find it 
stated that no less than eight years' rent was then in 
arrear. In this position he remained till his death, 
which occurred in 1468; and there is every reason to 
believe that he survived his prot^g^, towards whom, 
during the whole of his life, he appears never to have 
relaxed from nntixing and unobtrusive benevolence. 
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Thm d^mpvlable aatue id tiie poetfs Mt and tiit 
p«iptliialfy racaning troidilsi In wU^ he becanw 
kivolved seem to have ImmI ao effect in imdmcSmg dM 
food CenoB to wididimw his piotection horn eo afiper- 
etttly onwoftlij an object, and (accof^bg to VlUoa 
liiiiitell) hewaetheo«Miiaiy/^wtf^are y«i iai i3 lowiM)ei 
the poet looked for delitetance f ron ^m oooaeqeeMM 
of his own fc^y and mlscondnct Of no oAer penon 
does Villon speak hi tiie aaae anqeaHfied tanns of 
giatefnl aff ecthw as of tiie CaaoB <rf S^ Beaottt calUag 
ym ** his move thaa fathei, who had been to hiM Aoie 
tender dian mothers to their saddng babea.** Indeed, 
sadi honour and affectkm did he bear hte tiiat we 
&ad him <Mi one oocaaion (wllh a rflni i dftra tlTm Bids 
to have been e:q>ectedfoomsacha«eapegiaoa) actarilf 
begging the good Canon to leave 1dm to hia lOe aad 
not compromise his own repntation by takl^ aajr steps 
in the interest of so disrqmtable a ooane^loB* 

Of the eariy life of Villon we know ttoOihig what- 
ever, except that he must have entered at the Univeisity 
of Paris about the year 1446, when he was iGfteen 
years of Age. In March 1449 he was admitted to the 
Baccalaureate and became Licentiate in Theology or 
Ecclesiastical Law and Master of Arts in the'summer 
of 1452. During the six years of his studies, it is 
probable that be resided with Guillaume de Villon at 
L'Hotel de la Porte Rouge, which adjoined the Col- 
lege de Sorbonne, and that the weekly payment of two 
sols Parisis, which as a scholar he was bound to make 
to the collegiate authorities, and the fees incurred on 
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the occasion of his proceeding to his degrees were 
provided by his patron. It frequently liappened in 
mediaeval times, when colleges were far less richly 
endowed than is now the case, that the want of official 
means for providing snch aids as exhibitions and 
bursaries for the education of poor scholars was sup- 
plied by private charity, and this was, indeed, a 
favourite mode of benefaction with rich and liberal- 
minded f(^ The special college at which Villon 
followed the courses of the University was probably 
not the College de Sorbonne, notwithstanding its 
immediate neighbourhood to L'Hotel de la Porte 
Rouge, but (and this I am inclined to suppose from 
the intimate knowledge he displayed of its internal 
arrangements on a later occasion) the College de 
Navarre, also in dose vicinity to the Canon's residence. 
It is possible that the latter intended Villon for the 
church, in which direction lay the interest he could 
command: if so, his intentions were completely 
frustrated, for Villon never (as he himself tells us) 
achieved the necessary theological degree; and sub- 
sequent events, hardly to be called beyond his own 
control, completely diverted him from the pursuit of 
the liberal professions and caused him to become the 
wolf that watches for an opportunity of spoiling the 
fold, rather than the shepherd whose duty it is to 
guard it. The interval between the matriculation of 
Villon and the year 1455 is an almost complete blank 
for us, the only materials we have to enable us to 
follow him being the allusions and references to be 
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gieana^ Ivmi a ttiidf of Ub paeii but it wm oa>* 
trialy dwiag tkiB poilDd oi Ui ttfo that lie eoalracted 
tiM afoqaidataiioee, ^HmpstaUe and otiMiViaa, iMA 
aiaiciBMl ao dgciiifa aa iaftMncsa oiw Ida £ilua 
Mttoif . AnoBgpl dMM bdongM^ ta tiia fiwwr 
aatagoiy aiajr ba tpadalfy dtad Rand da Moaidgpy^ 
CoUb da Cayaalz, J^m la Loiy^ Caiin Cliaaat and 
VUMp Braialt S^gaaar da QiigBf , alt aooaadnit of 
tba liiat watar; and lor wcwa«i> Hagoatta dm ^tmd, 
▲libaw of Foft Kayal OT BBanai»aa8Uaiaga]i|^!B 
M UKf of hli aada Jriandi, aad ia^edla 
of OdaaM, liia fiat viHsna f«vait .mm 
OifeKtaiab'* aaya ba)» idmrn ba rbaiictafiiM aa «trtt 
■MBi^raiaa otdara,** m Aaio^gji^badia^ta aaya a ti Jut 
of tba obacaia logaii, aha qwi a aad immmt af flMtot 
wbo dafite iaao andlan a pwoaaaioa thaoai^ bit 
pagea. Tba two fiiat maatioiiadi wba mi 
atedaataof oarpoattitia iadaad logaaa af tto 
aHdnaaea and appaar badi ta bacaa attdnad 
diatbictioa of ^'dyfav ^piigbt bi tba aan** widdi 
at once so faadnating and so terrible a contingency to 
Villon. Ren^ or Regnier de Montignj was the son ci 
a man of noble family at Bonrgea, who, poasessing 
certain fiefs in the neighbonxhood of Paris and a 
charge in the royal honsehold, anrompanled Charles 
VII to his ci^tal, on its redaction in 1456, and there 
died shortly after, leaving his family in poor dream- 
stances. Regnier, who was two years old» than Villon, 
early distingaished himself by criminal ezploita, par- 
suing aa ever ascending scale of gravity. In Aagast 
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1452 he was banished by the Provost of Paris for a 
disreputable nocturnal brawl, in which he had beaten 
the sergeants of the watch before the hostelry of La 
Grosse Maxgot; whereupon he betook himself to the 
provinces, and after there exercising his peculiar 
talents to such effect as to be imprisoned for various 
offences at Rouen, Tours, Bordeaux and Poitiers, be 
once more ventured to Paris, where he speedily again 
came tmder the notice of the authorities. After a 
condemnation for the comparatively trifling offence of 
card-sharping, he was sentenced to death as accessory 
to a murder committed In the Cemetery of the Inno- 
cents; but for this he succeeded in obtaining the royal 
pardon. This narrow escape, however, seems to have 
produced no salutary effect on him, for In 1457, after 
having esaq>ed punishment for various offences by 
virtue of his quality of clerk, of which he availed him- 
self to claim protection at the hands of the Bishop of 
Paris, he was again condemned to death for divers 
sacrilef^ous thefts from the Parisian churches, and 
under this condemnation, notwithstanding a pardon 
obtained by family influence, which appears to have 
been quashed for irregularity, it seems certain that the 
worid was at last made rid of him by that ** longitudinal 
death " he had so richly deserved ; and It is even possi- 
ble that he had the honour of being the first to make 
essay of a new gibbet In that year erected by the city of 
Paris and afterwards known as le Gibet de Montlgny. 
Colin de Cayeulx was no less eminent as a scotm- 
dreL The son of a Parisian locksmith, he made use 
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of his knowledge of his father's trade to become one 
of the most artistic thieves presented by the criminal 
annals of Paris; and it is in this his especial quality 
of picklock that we shall again come across him in 
connection with Villon. After a long career of crime, 
he was in 1460 condemned to death as (in the words 
of the Procureur du Roi) **an incorrigible thief, pick- 
lock, marauder and sacrilegious scoundrel," unworthy 
to enjoy the much-abused benefit of clergy, by which 
he and rascals of his kidney had so often profited to 
escape the consequences of their crimes. Neverthe- 
less, the sentence was, for reasons unknown, not 
carried into effect, and he appears even to have been 
set at liberty. But his immunity was not of k>ng 
duration; we know from Wlon himself that, certainly 
not later than the next year, his infamous companion 
was broken on the wheel for ** esbats " or gambols (as 
he euphemistically styles them), the least of which 
appears to have been rape or highway robbery, 
perpetrated at the villages of Rueil near Paris and 
Montpippeau near Orleans. 

Of the Seigneur de Grigny we know little but 
through Villon himself, who places him in the same 
category as Montigny by bequeathing to him the right 
of shelter in various ruins round Paris, which were 
then the favourite resorts and strongholds of the 
choicest thieves and vagabonds of the time, and 
speaks of him in such terms as leave little doubt that 
his "lay" or criminal specialty was the coining and 
uttering of false money. 
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Jehan le Loop and Casin Chollet were scoandreb 
of m lower rank or ** sneak-thieves," dealing chiefly in 
petty thefts of poultry and other eatables : the former 
appears to have been a bargee and fisherman in the 
sendee of the mnnidpality of Paris, by whom he was 
employed to keep the moats and wet ditches of the 
city dean and free from weeds, an occupation which 
afforded him peculiar facilities for marauding among 
the numerous herds of ducks and geese kept by the 
corporation and the adjacent commoners of the city 
upon the waters which he traversed in his dredging 
boat ; the latter, by the operation of that curious law 
of reciprocal attraction between the police and the 
criminal classes, of whose prevalence in countries of 
the Latin race so many instances exist, after a turbu- 
lent early life, became tipstaff at the Ch&telet prison 
and was in 1465 deprived of his office, flogged at the 
cart's tail and imprisoned, for having spread false 
reports (probably with a professional eye to plunder) 
of the entry into Paris of the Burgundians, who then 
lay leaguer at the gates, under the command of 
Charles the Rash. 

The Abbess of Port Royal is another curious figure 
in the history of criminality. Of a good family and 
holding a rich abbacy, she eariy distinguished herself 
by leading a life of unbridled licentiousness, associat- 
ing with all the lewd charactera of her time, frequenting 
houses of ill-fame and debauchery in male attire, brawl- 
ing and fighting in the streets, holding orgies in the 
convent itself, which remind us of the legends of 
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Gilles de Retz, and selling the nuns under her control 
for the purposes of prostitution. So notorious were 
her excesses and misconduct in Paris that she became 
the subject of a satirical popular song, whose author 
she caused to be beaten to death. For these and 
many other shameless acts she was at last brought to 
account, imprisoned and finally, after many shifts of 
litigation, definitively deprived of her abbey, when she 
doubtless sank to the lowest depths of degradation. 
By reason of her wanton way of life, the people appear 
to have corrupted her title and to have dubbed her 
Abbesse de Poilras or Shaven-poll, a slang name then 
given to women of ill-fame who had been pilloried and 
had their heads shaved. We know from Villon him- 
self that she was a companion of his on at least one 
occasion, and it was probably during one of her 
excursions in man's attire that she and the poet in 
1455 P^^^ ^^^^^ famous visit to Perrot Girard, the 
unfortunate barber of Bourg la Reine, near Paris, and 
lived for a week at his expense and that of his brood 
of sucking pigs. 

However, besides these disreputable acquaintances, 
Villon seems to have become intimate with many per- 
sons to whom his merry, devil-may-care disposition, 
and perhaps also his wit and genius, made him accept- 
able whilst he and they were young : of these some 
were fellow -students of his own, others apparently 
people of better rank and position, those *< gracious 
gallants,** "so fair of fashion and of show, in song and 
speech so excellent,'* whom, as he himself tells us, he 
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frequented in his yonth. Some oi 
became " masters and lords and gnatid pane ;** 
was no doubt to the kindfy wemembam 
latter cherished of the joUj, briffiant 
their youth that he owed something oi his 
immunity from punishment for the n nm bfiW e s faahs 
and follies which he committed at a 
less favoured period. Of these (IL 
discovered for us) were BCarttn Bcllcfiqne. Lofd of 
Feni^res en Brie, afterwards Advocate at the Cbitdet 
and lieutenant -Criminel of the Provost oi Pails; 
Pierre Basanier, Notary and aitennrdB dac-Cnmmd 
at the Chitelet; Pierre Bbra, Gnilhnmr Chanhm^ 
Robert Val^ Thomas Tricot, all meo of tome impor- 
tance in law or trade at Paris ; and (possibly duongli 
his son) Robert d'EstouteviUe, Provost of Puis, to 
whom Wllon, in his stodent-days, drdicaled the cari- 
ous ballad on the subject of his marriage with 
Ambroise de Lor6. It is by no means hapotmbUe that 
from this time of pleasant compankmshqi and com- 
parative respectability dates Villon's connection with 
the royal poet, Charles d'Orl^ans; and that he may 
also have become known to the then Dai4>hin (after- 
wards Louis XI) is almost equally fikely, in view of 
the habits of familiar interconiie of the latter with the 
buighers and deilcs of Paris and his welMmown love 
of and taste fpr literature. It appears certain that 
Louis had some knowledge of and liking for A^on, 
founded probably on admiration of his wit and genius ; 
and it was assuredly owing to this, and not to any 
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general amnesty de joyeux avhtementf that thi 
owed his last remission of the capital penalty 
hands of so severe a monarch as the titular ant 
the " Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles," for which he 
(in the Greater Testament) so special and pers 
gratitude as almost to preclude the idea of its 1 
been granted otherwise than as a matter. of p< 
and personal favour. 

This early period of Villon's life, extending a 
up to his twenty -fourth year, appears to have be< 
from crime or misconduct of any very g^ross cha 
Although he himself laments that he had n^le< 
study in his youth, whereby he might have slept 
in his old age, and expressly states that he fled 
school as bird from cage, we have seen that, if 
not achieve the presumable object of his college < 
I namely, the Maitrise or Doctorate of Theology, 

I paid sufficient attention to his studies to enabl 

l' to acquire the title of Master of Arts, and it 

i appear that he had even been presented to wl 

\ calls a simple -tonsure chapelry, possibly one 

numerous quasi-sinecure offices connected wit 
churches or ecclesiastical machinery of the dioc 
Paris, which were reserved as prizes for the 
industrious and deserving scholars. M. Lo 
is of opinion that he eked out the small revei 
this office by taking pupils, and amongst them the 
poor orphans to whom he so frequently alludes ; 
confess I see no ground for this suppositioi 
regard to the latter, of whom he always speaks i: 
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teims as to lead OS to suppose them to have been actually 
lofiwdlmgB dependent wholly upon his bounty. In 1456 
he describes them as ** three little children all bare, poor, 
vnproHded orphans, shodess and helpless, naked as a 
worm," and makes provision for their entertainment 
for at least one winter; and I am unable, therefore, to 
diacoTer how M. Longnon justifies his hypothesis that 
they were young men of good or well-to-do families 
confided to Villon's tuition. On the other hand it is 
by no means impossible that some of the numerous 
unidentified persons mentioned in the Testaments may 
have been pupils of the poet at the period of which I 
spetik. At all events, however he may have earned 
his living, it seems certain that up to the early part of 
the year 1455 he committed no act which brought him 
under the unfavourable notice of the police; and we 
find, indeed, in a subsequent document under the 
royal seal, his assertion, that '*he had till then well 
and honourably governed himself, without having been 
attaint, reproved or convicted of any ill case, blame or 
reproach," accepted without question, as would cer- 
tainly not have been the case had he been previously 
nnfavonrably known to the authorities. Yet it is evi- 
dent, both on his own showing wad on the authority 
of popular report, especially of the curious collection 
of anecdotes in verse known as " Les Repues Franches *' 
or ** Free Feeds " (of which he was the hero, not the 
author, and in which one phase of his many-sided 
character and career is recorded), that his life during 
this interval, if not actually trenching upon the lindts 
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of strictly punishable offences, was yet one of suffi- 
ciently disreputable character and marked by such 
license and misconduct as would assuredly, in more 
settled and law-abiding times, have early brought his 
career to a disgraceful close. He himself tells us that 
he lived more merrily than most in his youth ; and we 
need only refer to the remarkable list of wine -shops, 
rogues and women of ill -fame with which he shows so 
familiar an acquaintance, to satisfy ourselves that 
much of his time must have been spent in debauchery 
and wantonness of the most uncomprombing character. 
It is not likely that the supplies of money he could have 
obtained from legitimate sources, such as the kindness 
of Guillaume de Villon, the practice of tuition and 
the offices he may have gained as prizes during his 
scholastic career, would have sufficed for the prodigal 
expenditure naturally consequent upon his depraved 
tastes. On his own showing, he possessed a happy 
combination of most of the vices which lead a man to 
fling away his life in the quagmires of dissipation ; — 
amorous, gluttonous, a drunkard, a spendthrift and a 
gambler, — no thought of future consequences seems 
ever to have been allowed to Intervene between him 
and the satisfaction of his debased desires; and it 
was only in the intervals of disaster and depression 
(naturally of frequent occurrence in such a life) that 
the better nature of the man breaks out in notes 
of bitter anguish and heartfelt sorrow, of which it is 
difficult to doubt the genuineness, although the mer- 
curial humour of the poet quickly allows them to meige 
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into mocking cadmces of biting satire and scornful 
merriment. 

It was therefore to provide for the satisfaction of 
his inclinations towards debauchery that he became 
gradually entangled in complications of bad company 
and questionable dealings which led him step by step 
to that maze of crime and disaster in which his whole 
after-life was wrecked. In "Les Repnes Franches*' 
— a work not published till long after his death, 
whose assertions, i^parently founded upon popular 
tradition (for Villon, quickly as his memory faded after 
the middle of the next century, seems to have been a 
prominent and favourite personality among his con- 
temporaries of Paris) are amply endorsed by the 
confessions of the poet himself — we find him repre- 
sented as the head of a band of scholars, poor clerks 
and beggars, *' learning at others' expense," all 
** gallants with sleeveless pourpoints," "having per- 
petual occasions for gratuitous feeds, both winter and 
summer," who are classed under the generic title of 
** Les Sujets Fran9ois VUlon," and into whose mouth 
the author puts this admirable dogma of despotic 
equality — worthy of that hero of our own times, the 
British working -man himself — " Whoso hath nothing, 
it behoves that he fare better than anyone else.'* 
** Le bon Ma!tre Fran9ois Villon " comforts his ** com- 
paignons," who are described as not being worth two 
sound onions, with the assurance that they shall want 
for nothing, but shall presently have bread, wine and 
roast-meat k grmni foyton^ and proceeds to practise a 
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series of tricks after the manner of Till Eulenspiegel, 
by which, chiefly through the persuasiveness of his hon- 
eyed tongue, he succeeds in procuring them where- 
withal to make merry and enjoy great good cheer. 
Provided with stolen bread, fish, meat and other 
victual to their hearts' desire, the jolly scoundrels re- 
member that they owe it as a duty to themselves to 
get drunk and that if they would fain arrive at that 
desirable consummation, they must needs furnish 
themselves with liquor at some one else's expense. 
Master Franfois is equal to the occasion ; taking two 
pitchers of precisely similar appearance, one filled 
with fair water and the other empty, he repairs to the 
celebrated tavern of the Fir Apple, situate in the Rue 
de la Juiverie, (of which and its landlord, Robin 
Turgis, mention is so often made in Villon's verse), 
and requests to have the empty pitcher filled with the 
best of their white wine. This being done, in a 
twinkling the accomplished shaiper changes the 
pitchers and pretending to examine the contents, asks 
the tapster what kind of wine he has given him, to 
which he replies that it is white wine of Baigneux. 
" Do you take me for a fool ? " cries Villon. ** Take 
back your rubbish. I asked for good white wine of 
Beaune and will have none other." So saying, he emp- 
ties the pitcher of water into the cask of Baigneux wine 
— the tapster of course supposing it to be the liquor 
with which he had j ust served him — and makes off, 
in triumph, with the pitcherful of white wine, which 
he has thus obtained at the unlucky vintner's expense. 
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The landlonl of the Fir Apple seems to have been a 
fovomite subject for the roguish tricks of the poet, 
who confesses in his Greater Testament that he had 
stolen from him fourteen hogsheads of white wine of 
Anlnis and adds insult to injoxy by offering to pay 
him, if he will come to him, but (says he slily) *' if he 
find oat my lodging, hell be wiser than any wizard/' 
This colossal theft of wine was probably perpetrated 
on a cartload on its way to Turgis, and perhaps fur- 
nished forth the great Repue Franche alluded to in 
Villon's Seemly Lesson to the Wastrils or Good-for- 
Nongfats, apropos of which he so pathetically laments 
that even a load of wine is drunk out at last, ** by fire 
in winter or woods in summer." 

From tricks of this kind, devoted to obtaining the 
materials for those orgies in which his soul delighted, 
there is no reason to suppose that he did not lightly 
pass to others more serious or that he shrank from 
the employment of more criminal means of obtaining 
the money which was equally necessary for the indul- 
gence of the licentious humours of himself and his 
companions. In the words of the anonymous author 
of *'Le8 Repnes Franches," "He was the nursing 
mother of those who had no money; in swindling 
behind and before he was a most diligent man." So 
celebrated was he, indeed, as a man of expedients, 
that he attained the rare honour of becoming a popu - 
lar type and the word '' villonnerie " was long used 
among the lower classes of Paris to describe such 
sharping practices as were traditionally attributed to 
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VUkm M the grMit nuMtmr of the art ; evmi at from 
the kiter rogalth^-type ci TUl Eiaentpiegel, GaiUei 
Ulespi^^ (many Oi the tiaditbiial stories of whose 
rogaeries are founded upon Villon's «^oits)» It 
derived the still extant word •« esf^^^eiie.'* 

Villon, indeed, appears to have at once attained the 
summit of his roguish profession: ready of wit, elo- 
quent of tongae, he seems to have turned all the 
resources of his vivid poetical imagfaiatioa to die serv- 
ice of his debauched desires and so generally was his 
superiority aifanitted that, whan he afterwards mote 
seriously adopted the profession of ^hodk andcrooi," 
he seems to have been at once recognised 1^ the knights 
of the road and the prison as, if not their actual chie^ 
at least the diiectbg and devising head, i^oa wlioee 
ingenious and methodical ordering was dependent the 
success of all thdr more important operallone. 

At this period, in all probability, eame Ittio actkm 
another personage, iriiose influence seems swver to 
have ceased to affect VUlonfs life and who 0tf we may 
trust to his own oft-repeated asseverations) was mainly 
responsible for his ill -directed and untimely -ended 
career. This was a young lady named Catherine de 
Vaucelles or Vance! and (according to M. Longnon's 
plausible conjecture) either the niece or cousin of one 
of the Canons of St. Benott, Pierre de Vaucel, who 
occupied a house in the cloister, within a door or two of 
L*Hotel de la Porte Rouge. Her family inhabited the 
Rue St. Jacques, in which stood the Church of St. 
Benott; and it is very probable that she may have 
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altogether resided with her nncle for the purpose of 
ordering his household, in accordance with a custom 
of general prevalence among ecclesiastics, on whom 
celibacy was enforced, — or that through her connection 
with the cloister was afforded to Villon the opportunity 
of forming an intimate acquaintance with her, which 
speedily developed into courtship. Catherine de 
Vaucelles would appear (if we may accept Villon's 
designation of her as a demoiselle) to have been a 
young lady of good or at least respectable family and 
it would seem also that she was a finished coquette. 
Throughout the whole of Villon*s verse the remem- 
brance of the one chaste and real love of his life is 
ever present and he is fertile in invective against the 
cruelty and infidelity of his mistress. According to 
his own account, however, the love seems to have 
been entirely on his side; for, although she amused 
him by fdgned kindness and unimportant concessions, 
he himself allows that she never gave him any suffi- 
cient reason to hope, reproaching her bitterly for not 
having at first told him her true intent, in which case 
he would have enforced himself to break the ties that 
bound him to her. She appears, indeed, to have taken 
delight in making mock of him and playing with his 
affections; but, often as he bethought himself to 
renounce his unhappy attachment, to 

" Resign and be at peace," 
he seems, with the true temper of a lover, to have 
always returned before long to his vainly -caressed 
hope. No assertion does he more frequently repeat 
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than that this his early love was the cause of all his 
misfortunes and of his untimely death. ** I die a mar- 
tyr to love/' he says, '* enrolled among the saints 
thereof ; '* and the expression of his anguish is often 
so poignant that we can hardly refuse to believe in the 
reality of his passion. Nevertheless, he does not 
accuse the girl of having favoured others at his 
expense. ** Though I never got a spark of hope from 
her,*' he says, ** I know not nor care if she be as harsh 
to others as to me ; " and indeed he seems to imply 
that she was too fond of money to be accessible to 
any other passion. One of the persons mentioned in 
the poems was perhaps a rival of his, as he tells us, 
in his Ballad of Light Loves, that a certain No^ or 
Noel was present when he (Villon) was beaten as 
washerwomen beat clothes by the river, all naked, and 
that on account of the aforesaid Catherine de Van- 
celles ; and as he says '* Noel was the third who was 
there,*' assuming the other person present to have been 
the lady, we may fairly suppose that Noel was a more 
favoured lover of Catherine's, by whom was admin- 
istered to Villon the correction of which he speaks so 
bitterly, probably on the occasion of a sham rendezvous, 
in the nature of a trap, devised by Catherine to get 
rid of an importunate lover. This presumption is 
strengthened by the fact that in the Lesser Testament, 
speaking of his unhappy love affair, he says, ** Other 
than I, who is younger and can rattle more coin, is in 
favour with her ; « " and that in the Greater Testament 
I I quote a variant of Oct vii. 
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he bequeaths to Nod le Joljs (who maj hMj be 
taken to be the No^ mentioned above) the unpleasant 
legacy of two hundred and twenty strokes^ to be hand- 
somely laid on with a handfol of green osier rods by 
Mattre Heniiot, the execationer of Paris. It is possi- 
ble that Catherine may, for a iHiile, have encouraged 
^^llon oat of cupidity, and after getting all she could 
out of him, have thrown him off for a better-furnished 
admirer ; but of this we find no assertion in his poems, 
although, if we may behere m the authenticity of 
certain pieces attributed to him in the "Jardin de 
Platsance," he accuses her of compelling him to be 
always putting his hand in his pocket to purchase her 
good graces, now asking for a velvet gown and now 
for " high headgear" (kaults attmrs) or the Kke costly 
articles of dress ; and (in a ballad coming under the 
same cat^ory) he speaks of her *' corps tant videuz ** 
and reproaches her with having sold him her favours 
for twenty rose-crowns and having, after draining him 
dry, transferred her interested affections to a hideous 
but rich <dd man, although (says he) *' I was so devoted 
to her, that had she asked me to give her the moon, I 
had essayed to scale the heavens." However, these 
pieces seem to be wrongjly assigned to Villon ; and in 
despite of the epithet, ^ foul wanton," applied \o her, 
probably in a passing fit of irritability and jealousy, — 
such as at times overcomes the most respectful and 
devoted of unrequited lovers, — all the authentic 
evidence we possess points to the conclusion that the 
young lady was guilty of no serious nusconduct towards 
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JMifoad fSbtX iwdJMij cuqi i gUj and Icyre of ad- 
md pgffciga of ■■mfimtB t, iHikh may hzrt 
lad her to g|ve aoaM paiaiBg cBoomafemeat to the 
tiiij, wittj poat of tiie eailf di^; and tlua hypoth- 
aaia ka Iteadl confimia bj the pure and beaatifal 
ballad i^kk ka daficatea tokai^pieCacing i^l^owerer, 
wiA. tiia delicately depgec a toiy qaalifiratkm that he 
had ooaepoaedit toaoqolt hiwiplf t ow arda Love rather 
tiMB her^— a ballad which braatiica the chaataat and 
■MWt loaNuitie ipirit of wiatfol lovaand anticipatea for 
aa Rooaard^ aa ha p i aai e a hia lai^ m her old age, 
alttiiig wiA. her maMmt at tiie veiD^ and proudly 
racalBns to haiadf and her conpanlona that she had 
been ceJabiatad by her poet4over *<dii tenqpe que 
fetaia bdla.* 

Time and peimanaBt aa waa the love of Vnion for 
Catheiine, it doea not aeem to lunre restrained him 
Iriib the freqoentation of Uioae li^t o^ loves, whose 
namca so Jostle each other in his pages. La Belle 
Heaahai^re, Blanche the Slqipennaker^ Gnillemette 
the Uphdlsteress^ Mac^e of Orleans, Katherine the 
Spnrmaker, Denise, Jacqueline, Perrette, Isabeau, 
Marion the Statue,, tall Jehanne of Brittany, a cloud of 
lorettes and grisettes, trip and chatter through his 
reminiscences ; and with two of them, Jehanneton la 
Chaperonni^re and La Grosse Margot, he appears 
to have formed permanent connections. No doubt 
the femmes folles de leur corps^ with whom Paris has 
ever abounded, were not wanting at the fantastic 
revels carried on by our Bohemian and his band of 
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scapegraces in the mins of Nygeon, Billy and Bic8tre, 
or the woods to be met with at a bowshot in every 
direction round the Paris of his time. ** 111 cat to ill 
rat,^ as he himself says; the feminine element was 
hardly likely to be wanting for the completion of the 
perfect disreputable harmony of his surroundings. 
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Tbift Mfly pcflod of compmnAn iimoc^iict, < 
letst obtew^j, was m/om dma^ lo a doti^ an 
ooncls^im was nadted to VIQcm by « ^sasftar 3 
ia all probability arose horn his coanectioii with i 
Mine de Vancdles and wliich fell l&e a thimde 
on the careleas m«Tini«it of his tile. Qa Uie i 
ing of the 5th June 1455, the day of the F^to-l 
''^^llon was seated on a stxme bench under die c 
tower of the CI^m^ of St BenOlt, in tibe Rw 
Jacqnesy in company with a priest called Gilles an 
girl Isgbeaa above mentioned t^o is noted ii 
Gfeater Testament as making constant use ol a pi 
nlar phrase, ^'Enn^" or •'Is it not?**), > with who! 
had sopped and sallied ont at aboat nine o^doc 
enjoy the coolness of the nfght air. As they sat 
in^ there came ap to them a priest called Phi 
Chermoye or Sermoise and a friend of his m 
Jehan le Merdi, a graduate of the Univeidty* C 
moye, who was probably a rival of VUlon for the ] 
graces of Catherine de Vaucelles, appeared in a fa: 
11 ■ state of exasperation against the poet and swag^ 

I;! I up to him, exclaiming, " So I have found yon at la 

«^' ! 



, I .'1 



Villon rose and courteously offered him room t 
down ; but the other pushed him rudely back int 



I Lot. Ann^ ? laabeaa would probably have ased the F 
equivalent of "Ain't it?" 
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place, saying, ** I warrant I'll anger youl *' To which 
the poet replied, ** Why do you accost me thus angrily, 
Master Philip? What harm have I done you? 
What is your will of me?" and would have retired 
into the cloister for safety; but Chermoye, pursuing 
him to the gate of the close, drew a great rapier from 
under his gown and smote him grieviously on the lower 
part of the face, slitting his underlip and causing 
great efihision of blood. At this Gilles and Isabeau 
took the alarm and apparently fearing to be involved 
in the affray, made off, leaving Villon alone and unsup- 
ported. Biaddened by the pain of his wound and by 
the Uood with which he felt himself covered, the lat- 
ter drew a short sword that he carried under his walk- 
ing cloak and in endeavouring to defend himself, 
wounded his aggressor in the g^oin, without being at 
the time aware of what he had done. At this juncture 
Jehan le Merdi came up and seeing his friend wounded, 
crept treacherously behind Villon and caught away his 
sword. Finding himself defenceless against Chermoye, 
who persisted in loading him with abuse and sought 
to give him the finishing stroke with his long sword, 
the wretched Fran9ois looked about for some means 
of defence and seeing a big stone at his feet, snatched 
it up and flung it in the priest's face with such force 
and precision that the latter fell to the ground insen- 
sible. Villon immediately went off to get his wounds 
dressed by a barber named Fouquet, who, in accord- 
ance with the police regulations affecting such cases, 
demanded of him his name and that of his assailant, 
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To him Villon «ceoiidiii|^ idatod tiie wbole wSat, 
giving his own name at lOdiel Movton and stating 
liis intention on die morrow to procnie Clieraioje^ 
arrest for the unprovoked assault Meantime, some 
passeis-by found tiie priest Ifkag unoonsdons on tiie 
pavement of tlie doiiter, witii his drawn sword^in bit 
hand, and carried him i^ one of tiie houses^ in tlie 
dose, where his wonndi were dressed and whence he 
was next day transferred to the Hoipild of I.'Hotel 
Dien, wliere on the Saturdiqr following he ^ed; tiie 
words of the record {** pour fimts de hon gomvem esBcnt 
on autrement") leaving it donblMwiwdwi^ his death 
was not rather due to unskilgntties||liiii tlum to his 
actual wounds. Before his d^j^jliprivuir he had 
been visited and examined bf eiirii the i^ipaiitois of 
the Chfttdet, to whom he relatsd tiie u^ola a&ir, 
expressing a wbh tliat no proceecKnga duMdd betdcea 
against '\nilon, to whom, he said, he loigava Ms dea^ 
*<b7 refson of certain causes moidng Urn tiberettBto;" 
words which seem to teU strongly in favour of tiie 
hypothesis that the quarrd bore some relation to 
Catherine de Vancelles. However, Villon was sum- 
moned before the Ch&telet Court to answer for Cher- 
moye*s death, but (as the record says) ** fearing rigour 
of justice " he had availed himself of the interval to 
take to flight and appears to have left Paris. No record 
of the proceedings against him appears to be extant, 
but the probabilities point to his having been convicted 
in his absence and condemned, in default, to banish- 
ment from the kingdom. However, his exile did not 
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last long. In Jannary 1456 he presented a petition 
to the Crown, setting forth that up to the time of the 
brawl '* he had been known as a man of good life and 
renown and honest conversation and had in all things 
well and honourably governed himself, without having 
been attaint, reproved or convicted of any other ill 
case, blame or reproach whatsoever," and praying the 
king, in view of this and of the fact that the dead man 
had deprecated any proceedings against his adversary, 
to impart to him his grace and mercy in the remission 
of the sentence. Thanks, no doubt, to the assistance 
of Villon's powerful friends, as well as to the circum- 
stances of the case, which appears to have been an 
unusually clear one of justifiable homicide in self- 
defence, reflecting no blame whatever on the poet, 
letters of grace and remission were in the same month 
accorded to him by Charles VII and he presently 
returned to Paris, where he perhaps endeavoured to 
resume his former life of comparative respectability; 
at all events, we may be sure that he so far resumed 
his old halnts as to renew his acquaintance with 
Catherine de Vaucelles. 

The six months of his banishment, which had in 
all probability been passed in the company of the 
thieves and vagabonds who infested the neighbourhood 
of Paris, had, however, sufficed hopelessly to compro- 
mise his life. It is impossible to suppose that he can, 
in the interval, have supported himself by any honest 
means; and it is clearly to this period that may be 
traced his definitive affiliation to the band or bands of 
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Composlena (wlioie embfem was the acaUop or oocUeshell habit- 
ually worn in the hat as a token of accompUdunent off the pilgrim- 
age to his shrine — henoe the tenn e^gmiUmrt or oodde-shell 
wearer vulgarly applied to the palmer — ) irfio availed themselves 
of the quasi-sacred character of die pilgrim to rob and mnider widi 
impunity on all die high roads of mediaeval France. Off diis law- 
less association Villon's comrades Montigny and Cajrenlz are 
known to have formed part and the poet himself doubtless became 
affiliated to the Company during his six months of exile. The 
generic name (Coquillarts) of the Companions of the Cockleshell 
figures in the poems composing the " Jaigon/' which were doubt 
less written expressly for the members of the band.] 
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that daring tl&e eleven months which followed his 
return to Paris he was concerned in three robberies 
committed or attempted by his band, — namely, a bur- 
glary perpetrated on the house of a priest called 
Goillaume Coiffier, by which they netted five or six 
hundred gold crowns; an attempt (frustrated by the 
vigilance of a dog) to steal the sacred vessels from 
the Church of St. Maturin ; and the breaking open of 
the treasury of the College de Navarre, whence they 
stole another five or six hundred gold crowns, thanks 
to the intimate knowledge of its interior acquired by 
Villon daring his scholastic career and to the lock- 
picking talents of Colin de Cayeulx. These were 
doubtless bat a few of the operations undertaken by 
the band of desperadoes with whom Villon was now 
inseparably associated; and as they rejoiced in such 
accomplices as a goldsmith, who made them false keys 
and melted down for them their purchase or booty, 
when it assumed the inconvenient form of holy or 
other vessels, and in the protection of the Cloister of 
Notre Dame, of which sanctuary they seem to have 
made their headquarters, besides other refuges, to 
which they could fiee when hard pressed, in the houses 
of priests and clerks, of whom several seem to have 
been affiliated to the band, the poet and his compan- 
ions appear for a while to have pursued their hazardous 
profession to highly lucrative account. The success- 
ful attempt upon the College de Navarre took place 
shortiy before Christmas 1456 and almost immedi- 
ately afterwards the poet, who seems to have thrown 
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or six hundred crowns^ which they bdieved him to 
potteM. Whether this scheme was carried out or not 
we have no information; however this may be, it does 
not appear that Villon returned to Paris for more than 
two years afterwards and his long sojourn in the 
provinces is probably to be accounted for on the sup- 
position that he received warning from some of his 

I " Five or six hundred gold crowng " was decidedly tiie ncn- 
mental Mim with the Comp«nionS| who apparently diadainrd to fly 
at mora trifling game. 
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comrades of the discovery of the burglary committed 
at the College de Navarre and feeling himself incon- 
veniently well known to the Parisian police, thought 
it best to remain awhile in hiding where he was less 
notorious. 

The discovery and consequent (at least temporary) 
break-up of the band was due to the drunken folly of 
Guy Tabarie, who could not refrain from boasting, in 
his cups, of the nefarious exploits of himself and his 
comrades, who (he said) possessed such powerful and 
efficient instruments of effraction that no locks or bolts 
could resist them. By a curious hazard, a country 
priest, the Prior of Paray-le-Moniau, a connection of 
Guillaume Coiffier, to whose despoilment by Villon and 
his companions I have already referred, became the 
chance recipient of the drunken confidences of Tabarie, 
whilst staying in Paris and breakfasting at the Pulpit 
Tavern on the Petit Pont, and by feigning a desire 
to take part in his burglarious operations, succeeded 
in eliciting from him sufficient details of the affaire 
Coiffier and that of the College de Navarre to enable 
him to procure Tabarie*s arrest and committal to the 
Chiteiet prison in the summer of 1458. Claimed by the 
Bishop of Paris in his quality of clerk, he was trans- 
ferred to the prison of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
and after suffering the question ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, made a full confession, denouncing the various 
members of the band and naming Villon and Colin 
de Cayeulx as the acting chiefs. This happened more 
than two and a half years after the poet's departure 
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grisly rattle of the wind through the dry bones of the 
wretched criminals **done to death by justice,'* as they 
swing to and fro, making weird music in ** the ghosts' 
moonshine." This poem establishes the fact that &vt 
of his band were condemned with him and it is prob- 
able that these unhappy wretches, less fortunate than 
himself in possessing influential friends, actually real- 
ised the ghastly picture conjured up by the poet's 
fantastic imagination. 
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On receiving notification of the judgment commut- 
ing his sentence, he addressed to the Parliament the 
curious ballad (called in error his Appeal),' requesting 
a delay of three dajrs for the purpose of providing him- 
self and bidding his friends adieu, before setting out 
for the place of his exile, and presently left Paris on 
his wanderings. Of his itinerary we possess no indica- 
tions save those to be laboriously culled from his 
poems ; but, by a process of inference, we may fairly 
assume that he took his way to Orleans and followed 
the course of the Loire nearly to its sources, whence he 
struck off for the town of Roussillon in Dauphin^, a 
possession of the Duke of Bourbon, who had lately 
made gift of it to his bastard brother, Louis de Bour- 
bon, Mareschal and Seneschal of the Bourbonnais, 
supposed to be the Seneschal to whom Villon alludes 
as having once paid his debts. Under the wing of 
this friend, he probably established his headquarters, 
during the term of his exile, at RoussUlon, making 
excursions now and then to other places — notably to 
Salins in Burgundy, where it seems he had managed 
to establish the three poor orphans of whom he speaks 
in the Lesser Testament. In the Greater Testament 

[ I M. Longon is manifestly in error in attributing the composition 
of this Ballad auad tbat last before mentioned to tfie interval between 
Villon's condemnation for the homicide of Chermoye and his par- 
don, as is sufficiently evident from the fact that he describes himself 
in the latter as one of six done to death by justice. M. Longnon's 
statement of the judicial consequences of the prosecution in ques- 
tion is also at variance with the terms of the letters of remisdon, 
as set oot in his appendix.] 
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marches of Poitou. where he made the acquaintance 
of the two pretty Poiievin ladies — "fill«s belles et 
gentst," ai he calls them — 'who taught him to apeak 
the Poitou dtaiect; and his ristt to Blois. where 
Charles d'Urt^ans was then residing and wheie Vilton 
took part in a sort of poetical contest established by 
the poet -prince, from which resulted the euriooa bal- 
lad, " Je meurs de soif aupres de la fontaine," com- 
posed (as were poems of a like character by a number 
of other poels') apon the theme indicated by the 
refrain and offering a notable example of the inferi- 
ority to which a great and original poet could descend, 
when forced painfully to elaborate the unsympalhi^tic 
Ideas of othma knd to bend hk fiee and Bktnnl utjlt 
to the artificial conceits and rlietorical nicetiea of the 
other rhymen of the day. A well-known anecdote of 
Rabelais attribute* to the poet, at this period of hii 
life, a voyage to England, wheie he ii said to have 
ingratiated himself with the then i«gnant king and to 
have made him a celebrated speech distinguished 
equally by wit and pattiotiBm; bat the story cairies 
IrUtu. Ed. Golchud, 1I41, 
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in itself its own ref atation and M. Longnon has shown 
that it is a mere modernisation of a precisely similar 
trait attributed to another French scholar of earlier 
date, Hugaes le Noir, who is said to have taken refuge 
at the court of King John of England in the thirteenth 
century. It may be remarked, by the by, as a curious 
instance of the vitality of these old popular jests, that 
the trait above alluded to has, in our own times, be- 
come the foundation of one of the wittiest of modem 
Yankee stories. There is nothing whatever either in 
the works of Villon or in any comtemporary documents, 
in which his name is mentioned, to show that he at 
any time visited England. Had he done so, the effect 
of so radical a change in his habits and surroundings 
would certainly have left no inconsiderable trace in 
the verse of so shrewd and keen an observer of men 
and manners : and it is probable that the whole story 
arose from the fact of his banishment from the king- 
dom of France, the concoctor forgetting at that later 
period that the France of Villon's time was a com- 
paratively small country, from which banishment was 
possible into many independent or tributary states, 
whidi afterwards became an integral portion of the 
French realm. 

During the term of his banishment, Villon does not 
appeax to have been under any kind of police super- 
vision. At that time there existed no court exercising 
supreme authority over the whole kingdom; each 
province, nay, each ecclesiastical diocese possessed its 
own independent civil and criminal jurisdiction, having 
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die lowett Older, whose mjsdfuwlsi oomfldtled udbr tfts cowwdest 
cover of the pedlar's pack, were winked at and to ^om protectkm 
was extended by the powerful parent society in consideration of 
the large addition to its revenues derived from the redtvimcn or 
annual dues paid by them. The name of mtrctUi or pedlar 
appears to have been, indeed, practically s]monymous with " sturdy 
rogue and vagabond ; " many of the class were secretly affiliated 
to such criminal associations as the Gueux and the Coquillarts and 
it seems probable, therefore, that Villon's adoption of a nominally 
honest calling was only a mask for a continuation of the career <^ 
lawlessness to which he must long have been irretrievably com- 
mitted. Rennes was doubtless the headquarters of the provincial 
branch of the Mercers' Guild to which he was directly affiliated.] 
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really essayed this honest and laborious existence, he 
quickly tired of it and there is no doubt that before 
long he came again in contact with some of his old 
comrades in crime — members of the dispersed band, 
either exiled like himself or hiding from justice in the 
provinces — and was easily led to resume in their 
company that career of dishonesty and turbulence 
which had so fatal an attraction for him. Among 
these was notably Colin de Cayeulx, in whose com- 
pany he no doubt assisted at some of those ** esbats " 
for which, in the year 1461, his old master in roguery 
was (as he tells us in the Second Ballad of the Jargon) 
at last subjected to the extreme penalty of the law, 
being broken on the wheel, probably at Montpippeau 
near Orleans, where the crimes for which he suffered 
and of which rape seems to have been the most venial 
were committed. At this last-named place, Villon 
again appears in the centre of France, trusting appar- 
ently to lapse of time for the avoidance of his 
banishment ; and here it was not long before he again 
came in collision with the authorities. In the early 
part of the year 1461 we find him, in company with 
others of unknown condition, committing a crime 
(said to have been the theft of a silver lamp from the 
parish church of Baccon near Orleans) for which he 
was arrested by the police of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction and brought before the tribunal of the Bishop 
of Orieans, that Jacques Thibault d'Aussigny agsdnst 
whom he so bitterly inveighs in the Greater Testa- 
ment. We have no record of his conviction, but it 
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and despair — not nnrelieved by the inevitable atroke 
of covert satire — which seem to have formed the 
normal state of his mind during any interval of en- 
forced retirement from the light of the ann and the 
pursuit of his nefarious profession. To this period 
also belongs the beautiful and pathetic ballad, in which 
he calls upon all to whom Fortune has made gift of 
freedom from other service than that of God in Para- 
dise, all for whom life is light with glad lau^ter and 
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pleasant song, to have compassion on him as he lies 
on the cold earth, fasting feast and fast-days alike, in 
the dreary dungeon, whither neither light of levin nor 
noise of whirlwind can penetrate for the thickness of 
the walls that enfold him like the cerecloths of a 
corpse. From an expression in this ballad, it would 
seem that there were no steps to Villon's cell, but that 
he was let down into it by ropes, as was the prophet 
Jeremiah in the dungeon of Malchiah the son of 
Hanmielech, in the reign of Zedekiah king of Judah. 
Here, too, he seems to have been chained up in fetters 
(^'enferr^") and (if we may believe him when he 
accuses the bishop of having made him chew many a 
** poire d'angoisse ") gagged to prevent his crying out. 
To all this were added the tortures of hunger, for even 
the wretched food supplied to him seems to have been 
so small in quantity (** une petite miche," says he) as 
barely to stave o£f starvation, — a wretched state of 
things for a man who had always, on his own confes- 
sion, too well nourished his body; and it is very 
possible that, had his imprisonment been of long 
duration, hardship and privation might have ended 
his life. However, this was not destined to be the 
case. In July 1461 the old King Charles VII died 
and was succeeded by the Dauphin, Louis XI; and 
on the 2nd October following, the latter remitted 
Villon's penalty and ordered his release by letters of 
gnu:e dated at Meung-sur-Loire, where he had proba- 
bly learnt the fate of the poet, whilst passing in the 
course of the royal progress customary on a new 
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Immediately upon his release, Villon seems to have 
returned to Paris and there appears to be some little 
warrant for the supposition that he endeavoured to 
earn his living as an avtmi or in some similar capacity 
about the ecclesiastical courts. However this may be, 
he was probably speedily obliged to renounce all 
efiEorts of this kind on account of the failing state of 
his health and the exhaustion consequent upon the 
privations he had undergone and the irregularity of 
his debauched and licentious life. It would appear, 
too, from an allusion in his later verse, that his goods, 
little as they were ('* even to the bed under me," says 
he), had been seized by three creditors, named Moreau, 
Provins and Tuigis, in satisfaction apparently of debts 
due by him to them, or to reimburse themselves for 
thefts practbed at their expense, at the time of ** Les 
Repues Francises," two of which, carried out at Tur- 
gis's cost, I have already noticed : and as the scanty 
proceeds of the execution are not likely to have satis- 
fied any considerable portion of his liabilities, it would 
seem that his creditors took further proceedings 
against him, from the consequences of which he was 
compelled to seek safety in some place of concealment, 
whither he defies Turgis to follow him. That he did not 
take refuge with Guillaume de Villon is obvious (as is 
also the honourable motive that prompted him to hold 
aloof from his old friend and patron) from Octave 77 
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o( the Greater Testament, in which hebegs his^raow 
than father," who was (says he} saddened enough bj 
lliis last scrape of hij ptot^g^, to leave him to disen- 
tangle himself as beat he could. It is possible that 
he may have retired to one of the hiding-plices before 
mentioned, whither he and his comrades were wont la 
resort when hard pressed by the police ; but {pact M. 
Longnon) it seems to me that the probabilities are ui 
favour of his having sheltered himself with the woman 
whom he calls " I.a Grosse Margot " and who, he implies, 
had aloite retained a real and faithful attachment to 
him. That attachments of such a nature have never 
been rare among women of her class ("poor liberal 
girls 1" as Villon calls them), in whom the very natoie 
of their terrible trade seems to engender an ardent 
longing for real and unselfish affection which has 
often led them to the utmost extremities of devotion 
and self-sacrifice, none can doubt who knows any- 
thing of their history and habits as a. class; and one 
need go no further tban Dufoor's curious History of 
Prostitution or Dumas' sympathetic study, " Filles, 
Lorettes et Conrtisanea," for touching inatancea of the 
pathetic abnegation of which these nohai^ creUnTCt 
are capable. M. Longnon has endeavoured, with a 
motive In which all admirers of the poet mnat sym- 
pathise with him, to contend that Villon's connection 
with La Grosse Margot bad no real eiittenctt and tbil 
his most explicit references to it should be taken U 
nothing but a playful and Ggorative desciiptioii of 
his presumed devotion to some tavem, for which a 
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portrait of the woman in question served as sign. With 
all respect for M. Longnon's most honourable intention 
and all possible willingness to accept any reasonable 
conjecture that might tend to remove from the poet's 
name a stigma of which his lovers must be painfully 
sensible, I am yet utterly at a loss to discover any 
warrant for the above-mentioned theory. It is of 
coarse possible that the ballad in which Villon so 
drcomstantially exposes the connection in question 
may have been intended as a mere piece of bravado 
or mystification ; but, failing evidence of this, I defy 
any candid reader to place such a construction upon 
the text as will justify any other conclusion than the 
very unsavoury one usually adopted. 

Rejected by the only woman of his own rank whom 
he seems to have loved with a real and tender passion 
and even cast off by his sometime mistress Jehanne- 
ton la Chaperonni^re, one can hardly blame Villon for 
not refusing the shelter of the one attachment, low 
and debased as it was, which remained to him. 

In this retirement, whatever it was, deserted by all 
his friends and accompanied only by his boy-clerk 
Fr^min, I Villon appears to have at once addressed 
himself to the composition of the capital work of his 
life, the Greater Testament. He had now attained 
the age of thirty, and young as he still was, he felt 
that he had not much longer to live. The terrible 
life of debauchery, privation and hardship he had led 

I Possibly (and even probaUy) an imaginary character. 
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had at laal begun to produce its natural effect. To 
the maladiea contracted in his youth and to the niilu- 
tii exhaustion caused by an incessant alternation o! 
the wildest debauch uid the most cruel piivation. 
appears now to have been added some disease of the 
loags, probably consumpiion. which caused him to 
burn with iniialiabie thirst and to vomit masses of 
snow-white phlegm as big as tennis-balla (the student 
of our own old poets will recall the expression "to spit 
white," so commonly applied to those attacked with a 
fatal affection of the lungs, consequent upon exces^l, 
a disorder probably contracted in the reeking dungeon 
of the castle of Meung and aggravated by the terrible; 
effects of the question by water, which he had so often 
undergone and from which the patient rarely entirelf 
recovered. Iiideed,heei[prcsslyatiributestheselatler 
symptoms to his having been forced by the Bishop of 
Orleans to drink so much cold water. He tells as, at 
the CO nitnen cement of his Greater Testament, that his 
youth had left htm, bow he knew not, and that, though 
yet in reality a cockerel, be had the voice and appear 
ance of an old rook. Sad, dejected and despairing, 
with face blacker, as he says, than a mnlberrr for 
streis of weather and privation, without hair, beard or 
eye-brows, bare as a turnip from disease, .with body 
emaciated with hunger ("The worms will have no 
great purchase thereof," says he; "hunger hu waged 
too stem a war on it;") and eveij limb oncangoish 
for disease, with empty puise and stomach, dependent 
on charity for aubaiatence, so sick at heart and feeble 
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that he couM hardly speak, his eyes seem at last to 
have been definitively opened to the terrible folly of 
his past life. He renounces at last those delusive 
pleasures for which he retains neither hope nor 
capacity : " No more desire in me is hot," he cries ; 
** I've put my lute beneath the seat : " travail and 
misery have sharpened his wit : he confesses and 
repents of his sins, forgives his enemies and turns for 
comfort to religion and maternal love, consoling him- 
self with the reflection that all must die, great and 
small, and that after such a life as he has led, an 
honest death had nothing that should displease him, 
seeing that in life, as in love, ** each pleasure's bought 
with fifty pains.'* After a long and magnificent pre- 
lude, in which he laments the excesses of his youth, 
justifying himself by his favourite argument that 
necessity compels folk to do evil, as want drives 
wolves out of the brake, and sues for the favourable 
and compassionate consideration of those whose lot 
in life has placed them above necessity, — interrupted 
by numerous episodes, some humorous, some- pathetic, 
the individual beauty of which is so great that (like 
the so-called difEuse digressions which abound in the 
music of Schubert) one cannot quarrel with their want 
of proportion to the general theme, — he commends 
his soul to the various persons of the Trinity in lan- 
guage of the most exalted piety and proceeds, in view 
of his approaching death, to dictate to his clerk what 
he calls his Testament, being a long series of huitains 
or eight -line octosyllabic stanzas, in each of which he 
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maksB some menlion, humorous, patbecic or I 
of some one or more of the numerous person^ 
had Irodden with him the short but vari-colourt 
of his life. Mau; are the men, women, plal 
things he sets before us in a few Iteen and < 
words, from which often spring the swiftest lig 
of humour and the most poignant flashes of 
blending together in extricable harmony, with 
less skill worthy of Heine or I.aforgue, the I 
laughter and the most bitter tears. Lamartini 
Mussel contains no tenderer or more plaiatW 
than those which break, like a primrose, f* 
Spring-ferment of his verse, nor is there to bl 
to Vaughan or Christina Rossetti a holier or 
strain than the ballad which bears his motherl 
Among the lighter pieces, by which his mow 
efforts are relieved, I may mention the del) 
humorous otison for the soul of his notary,. 
Jehan Cotard; the brightly coloured ballad 
" Les Cocttedictz de Franc-Gontier," in whll 
comic emphasis, he denounces the soolled ^ 
of a country life ; and the tripping lilt that hal 
to the praise of the women of Paris. In the B 
La Grosse Margot. he gives us a terrible 
oi the degrading expedients to which he wai 
by the frightful necessities of his misguided e 
attd dedicates to Fran9ois Peidryei above 
"The Ballad of Slanderous Tongues," peril 
most uncompromising example of pure invecti 
ezbts In any known literature. Towaid* the 
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his poem, in verses pregnant vrith serious and well- 
illustrated meaning, he addresses himself to the 
companions of his crimes and follies — '* ill souls and 
bodies well bestead," as he calls them — and bids 
them beware of ** that ill sun which tans a man when 
he is dead," warning them that all their crimes and 
extravagances have brought them nothing but misery 
and privation, with the prospect of a shameful death 
at last, that ill-gotten goods are nobody's gain, but 
drift away to wanton uses, like chaff before the wind, 
and exhorting them to mend their lives and turn to 
honest labour. When he has to his satisfaction 
exhausted his budget of memories, tears and laughter, 
he strikes once more the fatalist keynote of the whole 
work in a noble ''mediation'* on the equality of all 
earthly things before the inexorable might o£ Death 
and adds a Roundel, in which he deprecates the 
farther rigour of Fate and expresses a hope that his 
repentance may find acceptance at the hands of God. 
Finally, he nsunes his executors, gives directions for 
his borial, orders an epitaph to be scratched over him, 
to preserve his memory as that of a good honest wag 
(** nn bon fol&tre "), and concludes by determining, in 
view of his approaching death, to beg forgiveness of 
all men, which he does in a magnificent ballad, bearing 
the refrain, **I cry folk mercy, one and all" (from 
which, however, he still excepts the Bishop of 
Orleans), winding up vrith a second ballad, in which 
he solemnly repeats his assertion that he dies a martyr 
to Love and invites all lovers to his funeral. 
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No work of Villon's, post«[iot to the Greater Tes- 
tament, Is known to 113, nor is ihete any trace of its 
existence; indeed, from the date, 1461, with which lie 
himself heads hia principal work, we entirely lose siglil 
of him: and it may be supposed, in view of the condi- 
tion of menial and bodily weakness in which «e 
find him at that time, that he did not long survive its 
completion. Indeed (a£ M. Longiion justly observes). 
in the case of so eminent a poet, there could be no 
BiTonger proof of his death than hia cessation to pro- 
duce verses. The Codicil (go named by some compilcT 
or editor after the poet's death) is a collection of poems 
which contain internal evidence of having been 
composed at an earlier period; and the other pieces 
— Les Replies Franches, the Dialogue of Mallepayc 
and Baillevent and the Monologue of the Franc 
Archier de Baignolet — wbicb aie generally joined to 
the Testaments and Codicil, bear no trace whatever of 
Villon's handiwork. They were not even added lo 
his works until IJ32 and were in the following yeai 
summarily rejected as spurious by Clement Maroi 
from his definite edition, prepared by order of Frandi 
I. Nevertheless, I do not entirely agree with H. 
Longnon in snppoung that Villon died immediately 
after 1461. This would be to assume that the whole 
of the Greater Testament was written at one time^ 
and for this assumption there seems to me to be no 
warrant Oa the contrary, even as the inteipoUted 
ballads and rondeaox bear for the moat part signs of 
an earlier origin, there seems to me to exist in the 
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body of the Greater Testament inteinal evidence that 
the principal portion of the poem {i. €^ that written in 
hnitains) was composed at four or five, perhaps more, 
different returns; and it is, therefore, probable that 
Villon survived for two or three years after his release 
from Meung gaol.> Rabelais, indeed, states in his 
" Pantagruel '* that the poet, in his old age, retired to 
St Maixent in Poitou, where, under the patronage of 
an honest abbot of that ilk, he amused himself and 
entertained the people with a representation of the 
Passion '*en gestes et en langage Poitevins;" but 
this tradition (if tradition it be) which Rabelais puts 
into the mouth ol the Seigneur de Basch^, is as com- 
pletely improbable, destitute of confirmation and 
unworthy of serious attention as that of Villon's 
journey to England and seems to me to prove nothing, 
save, perhaps, that Villon at that time (1550), when 
his works had already begun to fall into disuse, had 
become a mere traditional lay-figure, on which to hang 
▼ague stories of ** villonneries," adaptable to all kinds 
of heroes and mostly suggested by the Repues 

[i The opinion expressed in die above lines (which were written 
in 1878) has recently been completely confirmed by die terms of 
a judicial docoment discovered in the Archives Nationales and 
first published by M. Longnon (1892), to wit, the Letters of RemiS' 
sion granted by Louis XI in November 1463 to Robin Dogis for 
the wounding of one Francois Ferrebooc, in an affray which took 
place near the dmrdi oi St. Benoit and at which Villon is men- 
tkioed as having been present, though not implicated therein, thus 
proviqg that tiie poet was still alive in 1463, two years after the 
date of the Greater Testament.] 
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Francbes. There occurs also, in a Gazetteer pab- 
lighed in 1726, an asaertion that Villon was bumt for 
impiety ; but. although to a reader of his works Ihis 
would seem by no means unlikely — not by reason oi 
any real impiety on the part of Villon (for it is evident 
that, as is so often the caae with men of loose and 
even criminal life, his faith in religion was sincere 
and deep-seated), but because of the continual jests and 
sarcasms he permits himself at the expense of the 
monks and secular clergy, always far more ready to 
pardon actual heresy or infidelity than such personal 
attacks, having oo relation to religion, as tend to dis- 
credit themselves among the people — yet, looking a< 
(he utter want of con&rmation and of any previous 
mention of the alleged fact and considering the 
grotesque ignorance of the eighteenth cenlnry with 
regard to the old writers and especially the old poets 
of France, we are fully justified in treating the assertion 
as an absurd invention. 

No edition of Villon's works is extant which is 
known lo have been published in his lifetime and to 
which we might therefore have turned foi information. 
The Grst edition, though undated, was evidentljp pub- 
lished without his concurrence and almost certainly 
after his death ; and the second, published in 1489, 
affords no clue to the date of that erent, though 
printed after the year mentioned as an extreme limit 
by those of his commentators who have ascribed to him 
the longest life. It is moch to be regretted that the 
will of Goillaume de Vilton is not extant, aa it would 
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almost certainly have contained some reference to the 
good canon*s nnhappy prot^g^, whether dead or alive, 
— in the latter case, for the purpose of making some 
provision for him, and in the former, with some men- 
tion of his death and some pious wish for the repose 
of his sonL It probably perished, with many other 
valuable records and archives, — from which we might 
have fairly expected to glean important supplementary 
information relative to Villon, — in the Saturnalia of 
criminal and purposeless destruction which disgraced 
the French Revolution. 
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~ Tbore can be no doubt that Villon was appredated 

at aomethlng like his real literary value by the people 
of his time. Little as we know of his life, everything 
points to the conclusion that his writings were highly 
popular during his lifetime, not only among those 
princes and gallants whom he had made his friends, but 
among that Parisian public of the lower ordeis, with 
which he was so intimately identiRed. Allusions here 
and there lead us to suppose that his ballads and 
shorter pieces were known among the people long 
before their publication in a collective form and it is 
probable, indeed, that they wete hawked about in 
manuscript and afterwards printed on broadsheets in 
black-letter, as were such eariy English poems as the 
Ckilde of Brislmoi and the Histury of Tom TAumi. 
For many years after his death the Ballads were always 
distinguished from the rest by the descriptive headings 
of the various editions, in which the printers annonnce 
" The Testaments of Villon and his Ballads;' ag if the 
latter had previously been a separate and well-known 
specialty of the poet's. We may even suppose them 
to have been set to music and sung, as were the odes 
of Ronsard a hundred years later, and indeed many 
of them seem imperatively to call for such treatment. 
Whocannoi fancy the Ballad of the Women of Paris — 
"II n'est bon bee que de Paris" — being carolled 
about the streets by the students and street-boys of 
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the day, or the Orison for Master Cotard*8 Soul being 
trolled out as a drinking-song by that jolly toper at 
some jovial reunion of the notaries and ** chicquanous" 
of his acquaintance ? 

The thirty -four editions, known to have been pub- 
lished before the end of the year 1542, * are sufficient 
evidence of the demand (probably for the time unprece- 
dented) which existed for his poems during the seventy 
or eighty years that followed his death; and it is a 
significant fact that the greatest poet of the first half 
of the sixteenth century should have applied himself, 
at the special request of Francis I (who is said to have 
known Villon by rote), to rescue the works of the 
Parisian poet from the labyrinth of corruption and 
misrepresentation into which they had fallen through 
the carelessness of printers and the indifference of the 
public, who seem to have had his verses too well by 
heart to trouble themselves to protest against mis- 
prints and misreadings. In the preface to this edition 
(of which twelve reprints in nine years sufficiently 
attest the estimation in which Villon was held by the 
cultivated intellects of the early Renaissance period) 
Marot pays a high tribute to ** le premier poete parisien,** 
as he styles Villon, declaring the better part of his 
work to be of such artifice, so full of fair doctrine and 
so emblazoned in a thousand bright colours, that 
Time, which effaces all things, had not thitherto suc- 
ceeded in efibdng it nor should still less efface it 

(I See M. homgfum'* Bibli(^;iaphie de« Imprimds.] 
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thenceforward, so long as good French letters should 
be known and preserved. Marot's own writings bear 
evident traces of the care and love yrith which he had 
studied the first poet of his time, who indeed appears 
to have g^ven the tone to all the rhymers — Gringoire, 
Henri Baude, Martial D'Auvergne, Cretin, Coqnillart, 
Jean Marot, Roger de Collerye, Goillaume Alexis — 
who continued, though with no g^reat brilliancy, to 
keep alive the sound and cadence of French song 
during the latter part of the fifteenth and the first years 
of the sixteenth centuries. The advent of the poets 
of the Pleiad and the deluge of Latin and Greek form 
and sentiment with which they flooded the poetic 
literature of France seem at once to have arrested the 
popularity of the older poets: imitations of Horace, 
Catullus, AnacreoQ, Pindar took the place of the more 
spontaneous and original style of poetry founded upon 
the innate capacities of the language and that ** esprit 
Gaulois*' which represented the national sentiment 
and tendencies. The memory of Villon, enfamt di 
Parisy child of the Parisian gutter, as he was, went 
down before the new movement, characterised at once 
by its extreme pursuit of refinement at all hazards and 
its neglect of those stronger and deeper currents of 
sympathy and passion, for which one must dive deep 
into the troubled waters of popular life and activity. 
For nearly three centuries the name and fame of the 
singer of the Ladies of Old Time remained practically 
forgotten, buried under wave upon wave of literary 
and political movement, all apparently equally hostile 
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to the tendency and spirit of his work. We find, 
indeed, the three greatest spirits of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, Rabelais, Regnier and La 
Fontaine, evincing by their works and style, if not by 
any more explicit declaration, their profound knowl- 
edge and sincere appreciation of Villon; but their 
admiration had no effect upon the universal consent 
with which the tastes and tendencies of their respec- 
tive times appear to have decreed the complete oblivion 
of the early poet The first half of the eighteenth 
century, indeed, produced three several editions of 
AHllon; but the critics and readers of the age were 
little likely to prefer the robust and high -flavoured 
food, that Villon set before them, to the whipped 
creams, the rose and musk -scented confections with 
which the literary pastry-cooks of the day so liberally 
supplied them ; and it was not until the full develop- 
ment, towards the end of the first half of the present 
century, of the Romantic movement (a movement 
whose causes and tendencies bore so great an affinity 
to that of which Villon in his own time was himself 
the chief agent), that he began to be in some measure 
restored to his proper place in the hierarchy of French 
literature. Yet we can still remember the compas- 
sionate ridicule with which the efforts of Th^ophile 
Gautier to revindicate his memory were received and 
how even that perfect and noble spirit, in whose cath- 
olic and unerring appreciation no spark of true genius 
or of worthy originality ever failed to light a corre- 
sponding flame of enthusiasm, was fain to dissimulate 
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the fervour of hia admiration under the transparent 
mask of partial deprecation and to provide for his 
too bold Enterprise of rehabilitation a, kind of apolo- 
getic shelter by classing the first great poet of France 
with far less worthy writers, under the title of '■ Les 
Grotesques." In the country of his birth, Villon 
is still little read, although the illustrious poet Theo- 
dore de Banville did ranch to expedite the revival of 
hia fame by regenerating the form in which his greatest 
triumphs were achieved; and, it is perhaps, indeed, in 
England that his largest public (scanty enough as yet) 
may be expected to be found. However, better days 
have definitively dawned for Villon's memory : he is at 
last recognised by all who occupy themselves willi 
poetry as one of the most original and genuine oi 
European singeis ; and the spread of his newly -regained 
reputation can now be only a matter of time. 

The vigorous beauty and reckless independence of 
Villon's style and thought, although a great, have 
been by no means the only obstacle to hia enduiing 
popularily. A hardly leas effectual one has always 
existed in tha evanescent nature of the allueion* iqwn 
which so large a part of his work i« founded. In the 
preface to the edition above referred to, Clement 
Marol allows it to be inferred that, even at so com- 
paratively early a period as 1533, the greater partef 
his references to persons and places of his own day 
bad become obscure, if not altogether nndecipfaeraUe, 
to all but those few peisoni of advanced age, who 
may be aoid to have been almost his contempoTaries. 
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In Maiofs own words, ''To sufficiently understand 
and explain the industry or intention of the bequests 
he makes in his Testament, it is necessary to have 
been a Parisian of his time and to have known the 
places, things and people of which he speaks, the 
memory whereof, as it shall more and more pass 
away, so much the less shall be comprehended the 
poet's intention in the references aforesaid." It is 
indeed difficult and in many cases impossible to under- 
stand the intent, based upon current and purely local 
dicnmstance, with which the poet made so many and 
soch grotesque bequests to his friends and enemies. 
One can, by a stretch of imagination, to some extent 
catdi his meaning, when he bequeaths to this and 
that hard drinker some of the numerous taverns or 
wine -shops — the White Horse, the Mule, the Dia- 
mond, the Jibbing Ass, the Tankard, the Fir-cone, the 
Golden Mortar — with whose names his verse bristles, 
or the empty casks that once held the wine stolen 
from this or the other vintner; to his roguish compan- 
ions, the right of 'shelter in the ruins around Paris, a 
cast of cogged dice or a pack of cheating cards; to 
poultry-sneaks and gutter-thieves, the long gray cloaks 
that should serve to conceal their purchase; to his 
natural enemies, the sergeants of the watch, cotton 
nightcaps,^ that they might sleep in comfortable igno- 
rance of his nocturnal misdeeds; and to others of his 
dearest foes, the Condergerie and Ch&telet prisons, 

(i CmiuUt. This word should perhaps be read in its older 
of " tippet " or " bandelet.'! 
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with a righl o( rent -charge on the pillory, "ihtw 
sliokes of withy well laid on and prison lodging all 
their life:" to his barber, the clippings of his hair and 
to his cobbler and tailor, his old shoes ajid clothei 
" for less than what they cost when new." And we 
less dimly appieclate his satirical inten- 
tion, when he bequeaths to monks, nans and variety 
of dissipation and debauch, of which b« 
bad good reason to know they so freely availed them- 
selves without the need of his permission ; to notariea 
of the Chitelel the good grace of theti superior the 
Provost; to his friend the Seoeschil and Marechal dc 
Bourbon, the punning quali6cation of maricAal or 
blacksmith and ihe right of shoeing ducks and geese 
(probably a hit at the prince's amorous compleslon') ; 
10 a bulcher a fat sheep belonging to some one else 
and a whisk to keep the flies off his meat; to the 
of pleaauie, the right to hold a public school 
by night, -where masters should be taught of scholan; 
to one of his comrades, nicknamed (as is sure to U 
the case in almost every band of thieves) "the Ch^- 
lain," his " simple -ton sure chaplaincy;" or to the 
three hundred blind mutes of the Hospital del 
Quinze-VingtR and the Cemetery of the Innocents, hU 
spectacles, that, in the churchyards where they served, 
they might see to separate the bad from the good: 
these all have yet for us some glimmer, more or lew 
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sufficient, of sense and meaning. Bat why he should 
bequeath to three different persons his double-handed 
or battle -sword — an article it is not likely he ever 
possessed, the tuck^ or dirk being the scholar's 
weapon of the time ; why he should gratify a clerk to 
the Parliament with a shop and trade, to be purchased 
out of the proceeds of the sale of his hauberk (another 
article, by the by, which he certainly never o?med) ; 
why he should give to a respectable Parisian citizen 
the acorns of a willow plantation and a daily dole of 
poultry and wine ; to Ren^ de Montigny three dogs, 
and to Jehan Raguyer, a Serjeant of the provostry of 
Paris, one hundred francs; to his proctotr Foumier, 
leather ready cut out for shoes and caps ; to a couple of 
thieves, ** bacon, peas, charcoal and wood;" to two 
^chevins of Paris each an eggshell full of francs and 
downs ; to three notaries of the Ch&telet a basketful 
each of stolen cloves; why he should will to his 
barber, Colin Galeme, an iceberg from the Mame, to 
be used as an abdominal plaster, or direct the joinder 
of Mount Valerien to Montmartre; — all these and 
others of the same kind — though no doubt full of 
pertinence and meaning at the time when the persons, 
things and places referred to were still extant or fresh 
in the memory of their contemporaries — are now for 
OB enigmas of the most hopeless kind, hidden in a 
darkness which may be felt and which it can hardly 

( I Tuck (Old Irish iuea), a cleric's short sword or hanger, not the 
Idv narrow tlinuting weapon (mi^r) after known by the same 
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be hoped that time and patience, those two gnat 
revealcn of hidden things, will ever avail to penetiale 
with any sufficient light of inlerpretalion.' 

Nevertheless, when we have made the fullest posji- 
Ue ■UnwuicB for obscurity and faded interest, there 
in Villon's surviving verse treasures of 
uid wisdom enough to ensure the preser 
vaticn of his memory as a poet what while tbe 
French language and literature endure.' 

That which perhaps most forcibly strikes a retdei 
for (he first time studying Villon's work is the perfect 
e of all conventional restriction*. He rejei:u 



(iTh4 »ndiht(ioi] inierpreOrioB propmed by M. Biivimi, 
MCUfiduif to which Villon nuy be Buppoud la hive inluided 1Q 
inrnil e»ch iejucy by the uiccecding words, takeo ui their *«- 
orxdAr? meaDing, Hcma hardly kallofacEoty ; but Ke my aotei lo 
the PoEini, pudm.) 

I I aim this oppartunilT to pralHt ogainit the fuhloD wbicl 
pnvalla unong aditon aud critica at VUioQ, of nDf[linf[ out ccnai^ 
> woik, auubly hii Ballidi, for budalion, lo the diii- 

myselt to besnidgc hU iplendid Billidi the tull tribute of idaui- 
Hon lb*y denrvi i but, B«CDi5ccBt ■■ they are, It U not (it leau 
lo me) Id them, bat in the body of the Giealsr TutimeDt, dut 
VUIob'i lul word M 1 poet ii to be KxighL Hen he put lorlh 
bii full lorcc feod it ii Iwre (and more especially ia the magniticxnt 



punge, ocUTCiiii to liU incksive) Ihathiigeniaiihineioalwil 
■ vigDui isd pleotltude Ihilhorta Dneumpled la Fniach tci* 
The \oag pauofe lait nfeirvd to ii one unintemiptcd flcnr t 
huinoiir, Btlre ud pelhoi, glowing with the most eiqulxllc meD 
plvor and expiaued in a ungularly Dene and onginal iiyle ; and i 
•aami lo nie beyond qaeslkni tful thl) w*>, if not bia lait, at leu 
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nothing as common or unclean and knows — none 
better — how to draw the splendid wonder of poetic 
efflorescence from the mangrove swamps of the 
tmanderie and the stagnant marish of the prison or the 
brothel. His wit and pathos are like the sun, which 
shines with equal and impartial light upon the evil 
and the good, alike capable of illustrating the inno- 
cent sweetness of the spring and summer meadows 
and of kindling into a glory of gold and colour the 
fool canopy of smoke which overbroods the turmoil of 
a great city. He is equally at home when celebrating 
the valour of the heroes of old time or when telling 
the sorry tragedy of some ne'er-do-weel of his own 
day. His spirit and tendency are eminently romantic, 
in the sense that he employed modem language and 
modem resources to express and individualise the 
eternal elements of human interest and human passion, 
as they appeared, moulded into new shapes and 
invested with new colours and characteristics by the 
shifting impulses and tendencies of his time. He had 
indeed, in no ordinary degree, the capital qualifica- 
tioo of the romantic poet : he understood the splendour 
of modem things and knew the conjurations which 
should compel the coy spirit of contemporary beauty 
to cast <^ the tags and tatters of circumstance, the 
low and debased seeming in which it was enchanted, 
and flower forth, jroung, glorious and majestic, as the 
bewitched princess in the fairy tale puts off the aspect 
and vesture of hideous and repulsive eld, at the magic 
touch of perfect love. The tme son of his time, he 
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rejected >I once and for ever, with the unerring judg- 
ment of the literary reformer, the quaint (onnaUtics 
of speech, the rhetorical exaggeratians and limitationa 
of expression and the Chinese swathing of allegory 
and conceit Ibat dwarfed the thonght and deformed 
the limbs of the verse of his day and reduced the art 
of poetry to a kind of Tibetan prayer -wheel, in which 
the advent of the Spring, the conflict of L.ove and 
Honour, the cry of the lover against the cruelty of his 
mistress and the glorification of the latter by endless 
comparison to all things tit and unfit, were groand up 
again and again Into a series of kaleidoscopic patterns, 
vrearisome in the sameness of their mannered beauty, 
from whose contemplation one rises with da^ed eyes 
and exhausted sense, longing for some cry of passion, 
some flower-birth of genuine sentiment, to burst the 
strangling sheath of affectation and prescription. 
Before Villon the language of the poets of the time 
had become almost as pedantic, although not so 
restricted and colourless, as that of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. By dint of continual em- 
ployment in the same grooves and in the same fonnal 
sense, the most forceful and pictoresqae words of the 
language had almost ceased to possess individuality 
or colour; for the phosphorescence that springs from 
the continual contact of words with thought, and their 
reconstructian at the stroke of passion, was wanting, 
not to be supphed or replaced by the aplest ingenuity 
or the most untiring wit. Villon did for French poetic 
speech that which Rabelais afterwards performed for 
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its prose (and it is a singular coincidence, which I 
belieTe has not before been remarked, that the father 
of French poetry and the father of French prose were, 
as it were, predestined to the task they accomplished 
by the name common to both — Francois or French 
par excellence). He restored the exhausted literary 
lang^oage of his time to youth and health by infusing 
into it to the healing poisons, the revivifying acids and 
bitters of the popular speech, disdaining no materials 
that served his purpose, replacing the defunct forms 
with new phrases, new shapes wrung from the heart of 
the spoken tongue, plunging with audacious hand into 
the slang of the tavern and the brothel, the cant of the 
highway and the prison, choosing from the wayside 
heap and the street gutter the neglected pebbles and 
nodules in which he alone divined the hidden diamonds 
and rubies of picturesque expression, to be polished 
and facetted into glory and beauty by the regenerating 
friction of poetic employment. None better than he 
has known how to call forth the electric flash which 
has long lurked dormant, hidden in its separate polari- 
ties, till the hand of genius should bring into strange 
and splendid contact the words which had till then 
lain apart, dull and lifeless. 

Villon was the first great poet of the people: his 
love of the life of common things, the easy familiarity 
of the streets and highways, his intimate knowledge 
and love of the home and outdoor life of the merchant, 
the hawker, the artisan, the mountebank, nay, even 
the thief, the prostitute and the gipsy of his time, 
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acten froa the faa>- 
l the people Rag» eal 
' mingled lonaj ad 
nlitesa, which, raBBBg 
e wd Regnier, was to pMB mheaderf 
tiB it s««Had mto die j adgment-thiiadei of Ac Rewt- 
ka^B^ Tic sdeiB^. the oppiession, the bonhoaie. 
Ihc ptMidm dite, the aatirical good'hiunour of that 
Fiaack |ico|ik which has so ofteo beea cootent ts 
staiTC ^oi I jestiDg ballad or a mocking epi^ma, its 
^Bimtrj, its pcnpicacic; and its inDMe lack at rei- 
MCK* far all that ^mboliaca aa accepted tinier of 
iHm*, — an these aland oat in Ibeir utoral ooloois, 
dM)n lo the life and hanaonised into a oational eotity. 
to which the poM gins the shape and seeming of Us 
own htdividsaEly. BDCoiisciaaa thai in relating his on 
hankhips, his own Enfferingt, regicts and aspiratioas, 
be was liMuuBg for as the tjpiRed and foreshoitened 
image and presentaient of a oalion at a cardinal epoch 
at natiOBsl rcgeneruion. " He boilded better than he 
knew.'* His poems are a Teiy album of tjpea and 
ficaiea of the dajr. As we read, the narrow, gabled 
itiaela, with their graven niches for saint and VugiD 
and their monamental foontains stemming the stteaia 
of traffic, rise before as, gay with endless move- 
ment of fui and satin clad demoiselles, "mffed and 
rebatoed," with tbdr heart or diamond shaped head- 
dresses of velvet and brocade, fringed and broidered 
with gold and silver; sad-coloured buigheis and th^ 
wives disringnished bj the bongiace or thaptrmt i 
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iourreletf with its rolled and stuffed hem ; gold-laced 
archers and jannty clerks, whistling for lostihead, with 
the long-peaked hood or liripipe falling over their 
shoulders and the short bright-coloured walking -cloak 
letting pass the glittering point of the dirk; shaven, 
down-looking monks, *< breeched and booted like 
oyster -fishers," and barefooted friars, purple-gilled with 
secret and unhallowed debauchery; light o' loves, 
distinguished by the tall helm or kennin and the 
gaudily coloured tight fitting surcoat, square-cut to 
show the breasts, over the sheath -like petticoat, crossed 
by the demidnct or ch&telaine of silver, followed by 
their esquires or bullies armed with sword and buck- 
ler; artisans in their jerkins of green cloth or russet 
leather ; barons and lords in the midst of their pages 
and halberdiers; ruffling gallants, brave in velvet and 
embroidery, with their boots of soft tan-coloured cor- 
dovan falling jauntily over the instep; as they press 
through a motley crowd of beggars and mountebanks, 
jugglers with their apes and carpet, culs-de-jaite^ lepers 
with dapdish and wallet, mumpers and chanters, 
truands and gipsies, jesters, fish -fags, cutpurses and 
swash-bucklers, that rings anon with the shout of 
^'Noell Noel!" as Charles VII rides by, surrounded 
by his heralds and pursuivants, or Louis passes with 
no attendants save his two dark henchmen, Tristan 
the Hermit and Oliver the Fiend, and nothing to dis- 
tinguish him from the burghers with whom he rubs 
elbows save the row of images in hb hat and the 
eternal menace of his unquiet eye. Anon we see the 
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r of the convent church al vespere, with its 
kneeling crowd of worshippers and its gold-grounded 
fiescoes of heaven and hell, raarlyrdom and apotheo- 
sis, glittering vaguely from the swart shadow of ibe 
■islea. The chair peals out and the air gathers into a 
nilh incense, what while an awe-stricken old 
1 kneels apart before the altar in the Virgin's 
chapel, praying for that scapegrace son who has 
ach bitter tears and such poignant terrors. 
Outside, on the church steps, sit the gossips, crouched 
by twos and threes on the hem of their robes, chatter- 
ing in that fluent Parisian speech to which the Parisian 
poet gives precedence over all others. The ntghl 
closes in ; the dim cressets swing creaking in the wind 
from the ropes that stretch across the half-deserled 
lis, whilst the belated students hurry past to their 
h hoods drawn closely over their faces 
"and thumbs in girdle-gear," and the sergeants of the 
watch pace SDlemnly by, lantern-pole in one hand and 
in the other the halberd wherewith they atir up the 
shivering wretches crouched for shelter under the 
abandoned stalls of the street hawkers or draw across 
the ways the chains that shall break the escape of the 
nocturnal brawler or the stealthy thief. Thence to 
the Puppet wine-shop, where tmand and light o' love, 
student and soldier, hold high revel, amidst the clink 
of beakers and the ever -recurring sound of clashing 
daggers and angry voices; or the more reputable 
tavern of the Pomme de Pin, where sits Master Jacques 
Ragnyer, swathed in bis warm mantle, with his feet to 
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the blaze and his back resting against the piles of 
faggots that tower in the chimney-comer ; or the street 
in front of the Ch&telet, where we find Villon gazing 
upon the great flaring cressets that give light over the 
gateway of the prison with whose interior he was so 
well acquainted. Anon we come upon him, watching 
with yearning eyes and watering mouth, through some 
half-open window or door-chink, the roaring carouses 
of the debauched monks and nuns, or listening to the 
talk of La Belle H^aulmi^re and her companions in 
old age, as they crouch on the floor, under their cur- 
tains spun by the spiders, telling tales of the good 
times gone by, in the scanty short-lived flicker of their 
fire of. dried hempstalks. Presently, Master Jehan 
Cotard staggers past, stumbling against the projecting 
stalls and roaring out some ranting catch or jolly 
drinking-song, and the bully of La Grosse Margot hies 
him, pitcher in hand, to the Tankard Tavern, to fetch 
wine and victual for his clients. Anon the moon 
rises, high and calm, over the still churchyard of the 
Innocents, where the quiet dead lie sleeping soundly 
in the deserted chamels, ladies and lords, masters and 
clerks, bishops and water-carriers, all laid low in 
undistinguished abasement before the equality of 
death. Once more, the scene changes and we stand 
by the thieves' rendezvous in the ruined castle of 
Bic€tre or by the lonely gibbet of Montfaucon, where 
the poet wanders in the *** silences of the moon," 
watching with a terrified fascination the shrivelled 
corpfles or whitened skeletons of his whilom comrades, 
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sicDpleness of love; and when he appeals from the 
dungeon of Meung or pictures bimself and his compan- 
ions swinging from the gibbet af Montfaucon, the tears 
that iDuimui through the fantastic fretwork of the verse 
with the salt of blood and the bitterness of 
death. Where shall we look for a more poignant 
pathos than that of his lament for bia last youth or 
his picture of the whilom gallants of his early memories 
that now beg all naked, seeing no crumb of bread but 
in some window -place f Where a nobler height of 
contemplation than that to which he rises, as he 
formulates the unalterable laws that make king and 
>b1e and villein, equal in abasement befoie 
the unbending majesty of death, or a holier puKly of 
religious exaltation than breathes from the ballad 
wherein, with the truest instinct of genius, using that 
mother's voice which cajinot but he the snrest paaaport 
to the divine compassion, he soars to the very gates of 
heaven on the star-sown wings of faith and song? 
He is one more instance of the potentiality of gnue 
and pathos that often luiks in natures distinguished 
chiefly for strength and passion. Like 'the great 
realistic poet' of Dineteenlh-centDry France, he knew 
how to force death and horror to give up for bim 
their hidden beauties ; and if his own Ftairt du Mai 
are often instinct with the poisons that suggest the 
marshy and miasmatic nature of the soil to whtth they 
owe their resplendent coloarings, yet the torrent of 
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satire, mockery and invective, that laves their tangled 
roots, is often over -arched with the subtlest and 
brightest irises of pure pathos and delicate sentiment. 
"Out of the strong cometh sweetness," and in few 
poets has the pregnant fable of the honeycomb in the 
lion's mouth been more forcibly exemplified than in 
VUlon. 

Humour is with Villon no less pronounced a char- 
acteristic than pathos. Unstrained and genuine, it 
arises mainly from the continual contrast between the 
abasement of his life and the worthlessness of its 
possibilities and the passionate and ardent nature of 
the man. He seems to be always in a state of 
humorous astonishment at his own mad career and 
the perpetual perplexities into which his folly and 
recklessness have betrayed him ; and this feeling con- 
stantly overpowers his underl3ring remorse and the 
anguish which he suffers under the pressure of the 
deplorable circumstances wherein he continually finds 
himself involved. The spiel-trieb or sport-impulse, 
which has been pronounced the highest attribute of gen- 
ius, stands out with a rare prominence from his charac- 
ter, never to be altogether suppressed by the most over- 
whelming calamities. The most terrible and ghastly 
surroundings of circumstance cannot avail wholly to 
arrest the ever-springing fountain of wit and bonhomie 
that wells up from the inmost nature of the man. In 
the midst of all his miseries, with his tears yet undried, 
he mocks at himself and others with an astounding 
good-humour. In the dreary dungeon of the Meung 
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nd him bandying jests with his own personi- 
d even whilst awaiting a shameful 
death, he seeks consolation in the contemplation of 
asptects of his situation, as be will pieaenll^ 
appear, upright in the air, swin^ng at the wind's will, 
with face like a thimble for bird-pecks and skin black- 
ened of "that ill snn which tans a man when he is 
dead." It is a foul death to die, he says, yet we must 
all die some day, and it matters little whether we then 
find ourselves a lord rotting in a splendid sepulchre or 
a cutpurse strung up on Montfancon hill. He laughl 

rascality and poverty, lustfulness and glut, 
tony, with an unexampled na'ivet^ of candour, singu- 
laily free from cynicism, yet always manages to 
conciliate our sympathies and induce our pity rathec 
than our reprobation. " It is not to poor wretches 
like us," says he, " that are naked as a snake, sad at 
heart and empty of paunch, that you should preach 
and lempetance. As for us, Cod give na 
patience. You would do better to address yourselves 
to incite great lords and masters to good deeds, who 
eat and drink of the best every day and are more open 
to exhortation than beggars like ourselves that cease 

His faith in the saving virtues of meat and drink is 
both droll and touching. One feels, tn all his verse, 
the distant and yearning respect with which the 
starveling poet regards all manner of victual, as he 
enumerates its varions incarnations in a kind of litany 
or psalm of adorations, in which they resemble the 
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denominations and attribntes of saints and martyrs to 
whom he knelt in unceasing and ineffectual prayer. 
Wines, hypocras, roast meats, sauces, soups, custards, 
tarts, eggs, pheasants, partridges, plovers, pigeons, 
capons, fat geese, pies, cakes, furmenty, creams, pasties 
and other ** savoureux et friands morceaux ** defile in 
long and picturesque procession through his verse, 
like a dissolving view of Paradise, before whose gates 
he knelt and longed in vain. His ideal of perfect 
happiness is to *< break bread with both hands,'* a 
potentiality of ecstatic bliss which he attributes to the 
friars of the four mendicant orders: no delights of 
love or pastoral sweetness, "not all the birds that 
singen all the way from here to Babylon " (as he says) 
could induce him to spend one day amid the hard 
lying and sober fare of a country life ; and the only 
enemy whom he refuses to forgive at his last hour is 
the Bishop of Orleans, who fed him so scurvily a 
whole summer long upon cold water and dry bread 
(not even manchets, says he piteously). If he cannot 
come at his desire in the possession of the dainties for 
which his soul longs, there is still some sad pleasure 
for him in caressing in imagination the sacrosanct 
denominations of that ** bienheureux hamoys de 
gueule,'* which hovers for him, afar off, in the rosy 
mists of an apotheosis. In this respect, as in no few 
others, he forcibly reminds one of another strange and 
noteworthy figure converted by genius into an eternal 
type, that Neveu de Rameau, in whom the reductio ad 
absurdum of the whole sensualist philosophy of the 
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dmease in Meung gaol, and Fran9ob Perdiyer, at the 
nature of whose offence' against him we can only guess, 
are the only ones he cannot forgive, and his invectives 
against the former are of a half-bnrlesque character, 
that permits us to suspect a humorous exaggeration 
in their unyielding bitterness. 

Looking at the whole course of Villon's life and at 
the portrait which he himself paints for us in such 
crude and unsparing colours, we can hardly doubt 
that, under different circumstances, had his life been 
consecrated by successful love and the hope of those 
higher things to whose nolnlity he was so keenly 
thouj^ unpractically sensitive, he might have filled a 
worthier place in the history of his time and have 
furnished a more honourable career than that of the 
caureless bohemian, driven into crime, disgrace and 
ruin by the double influence of his own unchecked 
desires and the maddening wistf ulness of an unrequited 
love. Still, whatever effect change of circumstance 
might have had in the possible ennobling of the sorry 
^mekMbama of his life, we at least cannot complain of 
the influences that presided over the accomplishment 
of his destiny; for they resulted in ripening and 
developing the genius of a great and unique poet. 
The world of posterity is always and rightly ready to 
accept the fact of a great artistic personality, even at 
the expense of morality and decency; and instances 
are not wanting in which moral and materia] ameliora- 
tion has destroyed the mustard -seed of genius, that 
poverty and distress, those rude and sober nurses, 
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might hare fostered into a mighty tree, giving shelter 
and comfort lo all who took refuge under its branches. 
To qnote once more the words of the greatest critic' 
of the nineteenth CHntnry, " We might perhaps hire 
loaC the poet, whilst gaming the honest man; and good 
poets aie still rarer than honest folk, though the 
latter can scarce be said to be 
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^eve 6e(finnef9 t^e AtBttv ^tttamtnt of 



HIS fonrteen six and fiftieth year, 
I Franjob Villon, clerk that be, 

iCon^dering, with seniea dear. 
Bit betirixl teeth and collar-free, 
That one most needs look orderlj 

Unto his worits (aa counselleth 
Vegetiua, vrise Roman he). 

Or elie amiss one reckoneth, — 



In thii year, ai before I laid. 

Hard bj the dead of Chiistmas-time, 
When apon wind the wolves are fed 

And for the rigoar of the rime 

One hDgs the hearth from none to prime, 
Wish came to me to break the atTess 

Of that most dolorOQB prison -clime 
Whereiii Love held me b duresse, 
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m 
Unto Aim bsluoB un I b^t. 

Seeing tnj ladf, 'neath 1117 ejem. 
To mf ttodtung give coDMSt. 

Sam gala to bet in anj wise : 

Whereof I plaio me to the ikies. 
Requiring vengeance (her desert] 

Of all tbe gods with whom it lies, 
And of Love, beaiing for mj hart. 



If to my gree. alack, 1 read 

Tboge dulcet looks and semblanti fail 
Uf such deceitful goodlihead, 

Tbat pierced me to the heart whilere, 

Now in the lurch they've left me bare 
And failed me at my utmost need: 

Fain must I plant it otherwhere 
And in freib furrows strike my seed. 



She that hath bound me with ber eyes 
(Alack, how aerce and fell to me 1), 

Without my faolt in any wise, 
Wills and oidains that T should dree 
Death and leave life and liberty. 

Help see I none, Mve Hight alone: 
She breaks the bonds betwixt ber and m 

Nor bearkeiu to my pitaout moan. 
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VI 

To 'scape the ills that hem me round, 
It were the wiser to depart 

Adieu 1 To Angers I am bound, 
Since she I love will nor impart 
Her grace nor any of her heart. 

I die — with body whole enough — 
For her ; a martyr to Love's smart. 

Enrolled among the saints thereof. 

VII 

Sore though it be to part from her, 

Needs must I go without delay. 
(How hard my poor sense is to stir 1 ) 

Other than I with her's in play ; 

Whence never Bullen herring aye 
Was drouthier of case than I. 

A sorry business, wellaway. 
It is for me, God hear my cry 1 

VIII 

And since (need being on me laid) 

I go and haply never may 
Again return, (not being made 

Of steel or bronze or other way 

Than other men : life but a day 
Lasteth and death knows no relent) ; 

For me, I journey far away ; 
Wherefore I make this Testament. 

IDS 




Umt, mf traMctMat w po«i of ■ 
I laara to MmMt VtUc* 

Marihanl^lo HiKiai mtmH I 
Nn lllll« bcranden — that be 
According to m)' trill, Atbaj 

The Kot for which In pawn it I 
ifi\» iola), and Ibm the nroi 

Tn Jflbm )• Cctrna, (im of prit 
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XII 

Item, I leave to Saint Amand 

The Mule and eke the Charger White ; 
And to Blaru, my Diamond 

And Jibbing Ass with stripes bedight ; 

And the Decretal, too, that hight 
Omnis ntrins — that, to wit, 

Known as the counter-Carmelite — 
Unto the priests I do conmiit. 

XIII 

To Jehan Tronne, butcher, I devise 
The Wether lusty and unpolled 

And Gad to whisk away the flies. 

With the Crowned Ox, that's to be sold. 
And Cow, whereon the churl hath hold. 

To hoist it on his back. If he 
To keep the beast himself make bold, 

Trussed up and strangled let him be. 

XIV 

To Master Robert Valine (who, 

Poor clerkling to the Parliament, 
Owns valley neither hill,) I do 

Will first, by this my Testament, 

My hose be giv'n incontinent, 
Which on the dothes-pegs hang, that he 

May tire withal, 'tis my intent. 
His mistress Jehanne more decently. 
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But since he is of good extract. 

Needs mast be better guerdoned be 
(For God HU Law dolh so enact) 

Tbougb featherbrained withal is he ; 

They shall, I have beihoughten me. 
Since in his pate he hath no sense, 

Give him the Ait of Memory, 
To be ta'en ap fiom Misprepense. 



And thirdly, for the livelihood 

Of Master Robert aforesaid 
(My kin, for God's sake, hold it good I ) 

Be money of my hauberk made 

And (or most part thereof) outlaid, 
Ere Easter pass, in purchasing 

(Hard by St. Jacques) a shop and trade 
For the poor witless lawyetling. 



Item, my gloves and silken hood 

My friend Jacques Cardon, I declare. 
Shall have in fair free gift for good ; 

Also the acoms willows bear 

And every day a capon fair 
Or goose ; likewise a tenfold vat 

Of chalk-white wine, besides a pair 
Of lawsaits, lest he wax too fat. 
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XVIII 

Item, a leash of dogs I give 
To young Ren^ de Montigny ; 

And let Jehan Ragayer receive 
One hundred francs, shall levied be 
On all my goods. But soft ; to me 

Scant gain therefrom I apprehend : 
One should not strip one's own, perdie, 

Nor over -ask it of one's friend. 

XIX 

Item, to Baron de Grigny 

The ward and keeping of Nygeon, 
With six dogs more than Montigny, 

And Bic6tre, castle and donjon; 

And to that scurvy knave Changon, 
A spy that holds him still in strife, 

Three strokes of withy well laid on 
And prison -lodging all his life. 

XX 

Item, I leave Jacques Raguyer 
The ' Puppet ' Cistern, peach and pear, 

Perch, chickens, custards, night and day, 
At the Great Figtree choice of fare 
And eke the Fircone Tavern, where 

He may sit, cloaked in cloth of frieze. 
Feet to the fire and back to chair, 

And let the world wag at his ease. 
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Iiein, ID John the fool of face 

And P«er Tinner I devise. 
By w«7 of gi^ that Inran's grace 

Tkst pwuahei all felonies ; 

To FoDmier. m; proctor wise. 
Leather cut out for caps and shoes, 

Thst DOW al the cordwainet's lies. 
For hiiD these ftostj days to use. 



The Captain of the Watch, ntoo. 

Shall have the Helmet, in fnll right ; 
And to the crimps, that cat^oot go, 

A -fumbling in the stalls by night, 

I leave two rubies, cleai and bright. 
The Lantern of La Bene an Lait. 

'Deed, the Three Ulies have 1 mi^t. 
Haled they me to the CbStelet. 



To Fernet Marthand, eke, in fee, 
(Bastard of Bar by sobriquet) 

For that a good -cheap man is he, 
I give three aheaves of straw or hay, 
Upon the naked floor to lay 

And so the amorous trade to ply. 
For that he knows no other way 

Or art to get his living by. 
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Item, to Cholkt I hrqararii 

And Loam a dack, fHioe B a W17 
Cang^t as of old tke waDs beneaift 

Upoo the moat, tu >w juda ead of day ; 

And each a lilai^ sovn of giay — - 
Such as iaSk down beneath the knees — 

My boots with appera worn away. 
And charcoal, wcmmI, bacon and peas. 



Item, this trnst I do declare 

For three poor diildren named below : 
Three little oq^ians lone and bare. 

That hungry and nnshodden go 

And naked to all winds that blow ; 
That they may be provided for 

And sheltered from the rain and snow. 
At least ontil this winter's o'er. 

XXVI 

To Colin Lanrens, Jehan Morean 
And Girard Gossain, having ne'er 

A farthing's worth of substance, no. 
Nor kith nor kindred anywhere, 
I leave, at option, each a share 

Of goods or else four blanks once told. 
Full merrily they thus shall fare, 

Poor silly souls, when they are old. 

Ill 
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Item, my right of nomination 

Holden of the Univeiaity, 
t leave, by nay of [esignatioa. 

To rescue from adveisitjr 

Poor clerks that of ihia city be, — 
Hereander named, for very mth 

That thereanto incited me. 
Seeing (hem naked all as Truth. 



n 



Their namM are Thibault de Vitiy 
And Guillaame Cotin — peaceable 

Pool wights, that humble scholars be. 
Latin they featly speak and spell 
And at the lectern sing right well. 

I do devise to them in fee 
( Till better fortune with them dwell ) 

A rent-charge on the pillory. 



Item, the Ctozier of the street 
Of Si, Anloine I do ordain, 

Also a cue wherewith folk beat 
And every day full pot of Seine 
To those that in the trap are ta'en. 

Bound hand and foot in close duresse; 
My mirror eke and grace to gain 

The favours of the gaolereas. 
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XXX 

Item, I leave the hospitals 

My curtains spun the spiders by ; 
And to the lodgers 'neath the stalls 

Each one a buffet on the eye 

And leave to tremble, as they lie, 
Bruised, frozen, drenched, unshorn and lean, 

With hose shrunk half way up the thigh, 
Gowns all to-dipt and woeful mien. 

XXXI 

Unto my barber I devise 

The ends and clippings of my hair ; 
Item, on charitable wise, 

I leave my old boots, every pair. 

Unto the cobbler and declare 
My clothes the broker's, so these two 

May when I'm dead my leavings share, 
For less than what they cost when new. 

XXXII 

Unto the begging Orders four, 
The nuns and sisters ( tidbits they 

Dainty and prime ) I leave and store 
Of flawns, poults, capons, so they may 
Break bread with both hands night and day 

And eke the Fifteen Signs declare : 

Monks court our neighbours* wives, folk say. 

But that is none of my affair. 
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To John o' Guacd, that grocer tu^i. 

The Golden Monai I make o'er. 
To grind his mustard in ar^ht . 

Abo » pestle from Si. Maur; 

And unto him Chat goes before. 
To lay one by the legs in qcod. 

Si. Anlhony roast hiin iuU sore 1 
I'll leave him nothing else, by God. 



Item, to Mairebeuf, as well 

As Nicholas de Louvieiu, 
Each one I leave a whole eggshell 

Full of old cronna and francs, and to 

The seneschal of Goavieax. 
Vetm de Konaeville, no less ; 

Such crown* I mean, to tell you tme, 
Ai the prince giveth for largesse. 



Finally, being here alone 

To.night and in good trim to write, 
1 heard the clock of the Sorbonne, 

That aye at nine o'clock of night 

Ts wont the Angelus to smite : 
Then I my task did intermit, 

That to our Lady mild I might 
Do suit and service, as is fit. 
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XXXVI 

This done, I half forgot myself, 
What while I felt Dame Memory 

Take in and lay upon her shelf 
(The wit, as 'twere, being bound in me. 
Though not for wine-bibbing, perdie). 

Her faculties collateral, 
Th' opinative in each degree 

And others intellectual. 

XXXVII 

And on likewise th' estimative, 

— Whereby prosperity we gain, — 
Similative and formative. 

By whose disorder folk remain 

Oft lunatic, to wit, insane, 
From month to month ; which aforesaid 

I mind me often and again 
In Aristotle to have read. 

XXXVIII 

Then did the sensitive upleap 
And gave the cue to fantasy, 

That roused the organs all from sleep, 
But held the sovereign faculty 
Still in suspense for lethargy 

And pressure of oblivion. 

Which had dispread itself in me, 

To show the senses* union. 
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Then, when my senses in due course 
Grew calm and understanding clear, 

1 thought to linish my discouiEe, 
But found my inkpot frozen sheer 
And candle out, nor fat nor neat 

Fire might 1 find, so must of need. 
All mulHed up for warmer cheer. 

Get me to sleep and end my rede- 



Done at the season aforesaid 

Of the right well -renowned ViDan, 
Who eats nor white not oaten bread. 

Black as a malkin, shrunk and wan. 

Tents and pavilions every one 
He's left to one or t'other friend ; 

All hut a little pewter's gone, 
That will, ere long, come to an end. 

^ere tnbet^ t^i Atsatx ^eetament of 
[tttaster jtaneoii (piCCon 
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^ttt fleginneff tfe Creafet S^estament of 
(Jtta»ter ^vaveoiB (ptffon 



N the ;ear thirty of m; age. 

Wherein I've dnink so deep of 

Neithei all fool nor yet all sage. 
For all my misery and blame — 
Which latter all upon me came 

ThroDgh Bishop Thibault d'Aus- 
aigny: 
(If Usbop sach an one folk name ; 

At all events, he's none for me : 

II 

He's nor my bishop nor my lord ; 

I hold of him nor land nor fee. 
Owe him nor homage nor accord. 

Am nor his churl nor beast, perdie). 

A summer long he noorished me 
Upon cold water and dry bread; 

God do by him aa be by me. 
Whom passing tcnrvily be fed. 
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III 
If aaj go about to say 

I do miscall him — I say no : 
I wrong htm not in any way, 

If one aread me riglrlly. Lol 

Here's all I say, nor less noi mo; 
If he had mercy on my dole, 

May Christ in heaven like mercy show 
Unlo his body and his soul I 



And if he wrought me pain and ill 
More than herein I do relate. 

God of H\a giace to him fulfil 
like measure and proportionate I 
But tlie Church bids ua not to hate, 

Bat to pray rather for out foea ; 

I'll own I'm wrong and leave his fate 

To God that all things can and knows. 



And pray for him I wilt, to boot. 
By Master Cotard'a soul I swear I 

But soft: 'twill then be but by rote; 
I'm ill at reading ; aucb a prayer 
I'll say for him as Ficards' were. 

(If what I mean he do not know — 
Ere 'tis too late to learn it there — 

To UJle or Douai let him go). 
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VI 

Yet, if he needs must have't that I 
Should, willy nilly, for him pray, 

(Though I proclaim it not on high) 
As I'm a chrisom man, his way 
He e'en shall get ; but, sooth to say. 

When I the Psalter ope for him, 
I take the seventh verse alway 

Of the psalm called ** Deus laudem." 

VII 

I DO implore God's blessed Son, 
To whom I turn in every need. 
So haply my poor orison * 
Find grace with Him — from whom indeed 
Body and soul I hold — who's freed 
Me oft from blame and evil chance. 
Praised be our Lady and her Seed 
And Louis the good King of France 1 

VIII 

Whom God with Jacob's luck endow, 

And glory of great Solomon ! 
Of doughtiness he has enow. 

In sooth, and of dominion. 

In all the lands the sun shines on. 
In this our world of night and day, 

God grant his fame and memory wonne 
As long as lived Methusaleh 1 
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FEELING m; self upon the wane, 
Even more in goods than body spent. 
Whilst my full senses I retain, 
What little God to me halh sent 
(For on no other have I leant), 
I have set down of my last will 
This very stable Testament, 
Alone and irrevocable. 



Written in the same year, sixty-one, 

Wherein the good king set me free 
From the donr prison of Hebon 

And so to life recovered me; 

Whence I to bim shall bonnden be 
As long as life in me fail not : 

I'm his till death ; assuredly, 
Good deeds should never be forgot. 
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ttt le^innetf (Viffon to enter ufon matter 
f uff of etuMtiott anb of fait tnoptcbQC 

XII 

Now is it trae that, after years 
Of anguish and of sorrowing, 
Travail and toil and groans and tears 
And many a weary wandering, 
Trouble hath wrought in me to bring 
To point each shifting sentiment, 

Teaching me many another thing 
Than Averrhoes his Comment. 

XIII 

However, at my trials' worst, 

When wandering in the desert ways, 

God, who the Emmaus pilgrims erst 
Did comfort, as the Grospel says. 
Showed me a certain resting-place 

And gave me gift of hope no less ; 
Though vile the sinner be and base, 

Nothing He hates save stubbornness. 

XIV 

Sinned have I oft, as well I know ; 

But God my death doth not require, 
But that I turn from sin and so 

Live righteously and shun bellfire. 
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by sincere desue 
unto ibe Lord. 
Hi Mes and casdag oS His ae, 
Grace to repentsiKe doth accord. 



And •« of its own motion shows, 

Ev'Q ia the tct; fiist of it. 
The noUe Romaunl of the Rose. 

Youtb to the young one should remit. 

So ntanhood do matuic the wit. 
And tl»r«, alack I the song sajs sooth : 

Tb>ey that socb siiai«s for me have Icnli 
Would have me die ia time of ;DDtb. 



If fW mf deuh thfl commoD weal 
ICght anytriie embettered be, 

Iteath my own hand to me should deal 
As felon, so God 'stablish mel 
But onto none, that I can see, 

Hindrance I do, alive or dead ; 
The hills, for one poor wight, perdie, 

Will not be stirred oat of thtir stead. 



W" 



rHILOM, when Alexander reigned, 
n that bight Diomedes 
Before the Emperor was arraigned, 
Bound hand and foot, like as one sees 
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A thief. A skimmer of the seas 
Of those that course it far and nigh 

He was, and so, as one of these, 
They brought him to be doomed to die. 

XVIII 

The emperor bespoke him thus : 

* Why art thou a sea-planderer ? ' 
The other, no wise timorous : 

* Why dost thou call me plunderer, sir ? 
Is it, perchance, because I ear 

Upon so mean a bark the sea ? 

Could I but arm me with thy gear, 
I would be emperor like to thee. 

XIX 

* What wouldst thou have ? From sorry Fate, 

That uses me with such despite 
As I on no wise can abate, 

Arises this my evil plight. 

Let me find favour in thy sight 
And have in mind the common saw : 

In penury is little right ; 
Necessity knows no man's law.' 

XX 

Whenas the emperor to his suit 
Had hearkened, much he wondered ; 

And * I thy fortune will commute 
From bad to good,' to him he said ; 
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And did. Thenceforward Diomed 
Wronged none, but was a true man aye. 

Thus have I in Valerins read. 
Of Rome styled Greatest in bis day. 



If God had granted me to find 
A king of like great heart edn ess, 

That had fair fate to me assigned. 
Stooped I thenceforward to excess 
Or ill, I tvould myself confess 

Worthy to die by fire at stake. 
Necessity makes folk transgress 

And want drives wolven from the brake. 



MY lime of yonlh I do bewul. 
That more than most lived merrily 
Until old age 'gan me assail, 

For youth had passed unconscioasly. 
It wended not afoot from me, 
Nor yet on horseback. Ah, how then? 

It fled away all suddenly 
And never will return again. 



It's gone, and I am left behind, 
Poor both in knowledge and in wit, 

Black aa a berry, drear and d wined. 
Coin, land and goods, gone every whit ; 

ii6 
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Whilst those by kindred to me knit, 
The dae of Nature all forgot, 

To disavow me have seen fit. 
For lack of pelf to pay the scot. 

xxiv 

Yet have I not my substance spent 

In wantoning or gluttony 
Nor thorow love incontinent ; 

None is there can reproach it me. 

Except he rue it bitterly ; 
I say it in all soothfastness — 

Nor can you bate me of this plea — 
Who*s done no wrong should none confess. 

XXV 

• 

True is it I have loved whilere 
And willingly would love again : 

But aching heart and paunch that ne'er 
Doth half its complement contain. 
The ways of Love allure in vain ; 

'Deed, none but those may play its game 
Whose well-lined belly wags amain ; 

For the dance comes of the full wame. 

XXVI 

If in my time of youth, alack ! 

I had but studied and been sage 
Nor wandered from the beaten track, 

I had slept warm in my old age. 
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But what did I i As bird from cage, 
I fled tiie schools ; and now with pain, 

In setting down this on the page, 
My heart la like to cleave in twain. 



I have construed what Solomon 
Intended, with too much largeise, 

When that he said, * Rejoice, my son, 
In thy fair youth and lustiness : ' 
But elsewhere speaks he olliergues9 

' For youth and adolescence be ' 
(These are his words, nor more nor 

'But ignorance and vanity.' 



Like as the loose threads on tbe loom, 
Whenas the weaver to them lays 

The flamiiig tow, bum and consume, 
So that from ragged ends (Job says) 
The web is freed, — even so my days 

Are gone a-wand'ring past recall. 
No more Fate's buffs nor her aSnys 

I fear, for death assuagelh all. 



w 



HERE are the gracious gallants no 
That of old time I did frequent, 
lo fair of fashion and of show, 
In song and speech so excellent? 
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Stark dead are some, their lives are spent ; 
Tliere rests of them nor mark nor trace : 

May they in Heaven have content ; 
God keep the others of His grace I 

XXX 

Some, Christ -a -mercy, are become 

Masters and lords of high degree ; 
Some beg all naked and no crumb 

Of bread save in some window see ; 

Some, having put on monkery, 
Carthews, Celestines and what not, 

Shod, breeched like oysterfishers be ; 
Look you, how divers is their lot ! 

XXXI 

God grant great lords to do aright, 

That live in luxury and ease I 
We cannot aught to them requite, 

So will do well to hold our peace. 

But to the poor ( like me ), that cease 
Never from want, God patience give 1 

For that they need it ; and not these. 
That have the wherewithal to live, — 

XXXII 

That drink of noble wines and eat 
Fish, soups and sauces every day, 

Pasties and flawns and roasted meat 
And eggs served up in many a way. 
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Want follows hard upon our trace 
Nor on my forbears' tombs, I ween, 

(Whose souls the love of God embrace I) 
Are crowns or sceptres to be seen. 

xxxvi 

When I of poverty complain, 
Ofttimes my heart to me hath said, 

* Man, wherefore murmur thus in vain ? 
If thou hast no such plentihead 
As had Jacques Coeur, be comforted : 

Better to live and rags to wear 
Than to have been a lord, and dead. 

Rot in a splendid sepulchre.' 

XXXVII 

(Than to have been a lord 1 I say. 

Alas, no longer is he one ; 
As the Psalm tells of it, — to-day 

His place of men is all unknown.) 

As for the rest, affair *tis none 
Of mine, that but a sinner be : 

To theologians alone 
The case belongs, and not to me. 

XXXVIII 

For I am not, as well I know. 

An angePs son, that crowned with light 
Among the starry heavens doth go : 

My sire is dead — God have his spright 1 
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Puis at Hden ifaow^tnebe. 
Wte Aes. ia pain ud dreaiihead, 

rar iKk of bnxih umI tOood die* ke. 

Hit gaU opoa ktx heart is shed ; 

Theo dotli he sweat, God knows how dread 
A sveat. and none there is to allaj 

His ills, child, kinsman, in his stead. 
None will go boil for bim tliat daj. 

XLt 
Death makes him shiver and turn pale. 

Shajpens his nose and swells his veins, 
PoSsap his throat, makes bis flesh fail. 

His joints and nerves grealens and slrains. 
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Fair women's bodies, soft as skeins 
Of silk, so tender, smooth and rare, 

Must yon too suffer all these pains ? 
Ay, or alive to heaven fare. 



BALLAD OF OLD-TIME LADIES 



'T^ELL mi whetiy in what land of shade, 
jI Bidisfair Flora of RomSf and where 
Are Thais and Archipiade, 
Cousins-German of beauty rare, 
And Echo, more than mortal fair. 
That, when one calls by river-flow 

Or marish, answers out of the air ? 
Bat what is become of last year's snow ? 

It 

fVhere did the learn* d HelcUsa vade. 

For whose sake Abelard might not spare 
(Such dole for love on him was laid) 

Manhood to lose and a cowl to wear ? 

And where is the queen who willed whiter e 
That Buridan, tied in a sack, should go 

Floating down Seine from the turret-stair ? 
But what is become of last year's snow ? 
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Blancbt, too, the lily-vibiie qutm, thai madt 
Swtt music ai ifshi a sirtn wtrt ; 

Broad-foot Birlba ; aitd loan Ibi maid, 
Tbf good Lorraitier, Iti English bare 
Caputs to Rourn and burned her tbtre ; 

Biatrix, Erimburge.j^lfs, — lo! 
{Vhtrt an (bey, yirgin dtbonair ? 

But what is become of last year's snow? 

Prince, you may quislion boa tb^ fan 
This vttek, or lieftr tbisyear, I trim : 

Still iball Ibe uminer this bardia itar. 
But what Ib became of last year's snow ? 



BALLAD OF OLD-TIME LORDS 



IV" 



rHERE is Calixtus, third oftlie nam. 
That died in Ibe purple whites ago. 
Four years since be to the tiar camti 
And the King of Aragon, Alfonso ? 
Tbe Duke of Bourbon, sweet of show. 
And the Duke Arthur of Briiiaine ? 

And Charles the Sewnlb, tbe Good ? Heigho I 
But where is the doughty Cbartemaine ? 
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II 

Likewise the King ofScots^ whose shame 

IVas the half of bis face (or folk say sojt 
Vermeil as amethyst held to the flame ^ 

From chin to forehead all of a glow ? 

The King of Cyprus, of friend and foe 
Renowned; and the gentle King of Spain, 

IVhose name, God Held me, I do not know ? 
But where is the doughty Chariemaine ? 

Ill 

Of many more might I ask the same, 

IVho are hut dust that the breezes blow ; 
But I desist, for none may claim 

To stand against Death, that lays all low. 

Yet one more question before I go : 
Where is Lancelot, King of Behaine ? 

And where are his valiant ancestors, trow ? 
But where is the doughty Charlemaine ? 

Envoi 

Where is Du Guesclin, the Breton prow ? 

Where Auvergne*s Dauphin and where again 
The late good duke ofAlenqpn ? Lo / 

But where is the doughty Charlemaine ? 
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rjy^HERE are Ibt boly apostles goiis, 
r y Alh'tlad and amici-tired and sloUd 
Wilb Ibl sacred lippel and thai alone, 
IVtirewitb, attn bi vaxilb overbold, 
Tbt foal fiend's IhrotlU Ibty lalu and bold ? 
Ml must comi to tbe self -tame bay ; 

Sons and siroants, tbeir days are told : 
The wind carries their like away. 



Habere is be now that held the tbroue 
Of Conslantiae aalb Ibe bands of gold f 

And tbe King of France, o'er alt kings launcn 
For graa and aorsbip tbal teas extolled, 
IVbo eonvenis and cbuTcbes manifold 

Built for Cod's -Venice f In Ibnr rfaji 
IVbaloftbe honour Ibey bad} Bebold, 

The wind carries their like away. 



lybere an tbe champions emry one. 

The Daupbins, tbe counsellors jrouag and old? 
Tbe barons of Salins, Dol, Dijon, 

li'iennt, Grenoble ? Tbey all are cold. 
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Or take the folk under their banners enrolled^ — 
Pursuivants^ trumpeters^ heralds, fb^^ ! 

How they fed of the fat and the flagon trolled !) 
The wind carries their like away. 

Envoi 

Princes to death are all foretold. 
Even as the humblest of their array : 

IVhether thtiy sorrow or whether they scold, 
The wind carries their like away. 

XLII 

SINCE, then, popes, princes great and small, 
That in queens* wombs conceived were. 
Are dead and buried, one and all, 
And other heads their crownals wear. 
Shall Death to smite poor me forbear ? 
Shall I not die ? Ay, if God will. 
So that of life I have my share, 
An honest death I take not ill. 

XLIII 

This world is not perpetual, 

Deem the rich robber what he may : 

Under death's whittle are we all. 
Old men to heart this comfort lay, 
That had repute in their young day 

Of being quick at jest and flout, — 
Whom folk, if, now that they are gray, 

They should crack jokes, as fools would scout. 
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Now haplj must ihejr beg their bread, 
(For need thereto doih them conslrain;) 

Each day they wish that they were dead; 
Sorrow so straitens heail and brain 
That, did not tear of God restrain, 

Some dreadful deed they might essay ; 
Nay, whiles they lake His law in vain 

And with themselves ihey make away. 



For if in youth men spoke them fair. 
Now do they nothing that is right; 

(Old apes, alas I ne'er pleasing were : 
No trick of theirs but brings despite.) 
If (hey are dumb, for fear of slight, 

Folk them for nom-oat dotards hold : 
Speak they, their silence folk invite. 

Saying they pay with others' gold. 



So with poor women that are old 
And have no vivers in the chest, 

When that young wenches they behold 
Fare at their ease and well addrest. 
They ask God why before the rest 

Themselves were bom. They cry and sb 
God answers not ; for second best 

He'd come o& at a scolding-bout. 
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HE COMPLAINT OF THE FAIR HELM- 
MAKER GROWN OLD 



Metbougbt I heard thifair complain 
— The fair that erst was helm-maker — 

And wish herself a girl again. 
After this fashion did I hear : 
* Alack.! old age, felon and drear. 

Why hast so early laid me low ? 
What hinders hut I slay me here 

And so at one stroke end my woe ? 

II 

* Thou bast undone the mighty thrall 
In which my beauty held for me 

Clerks, merchants, churchmen, one and all : 
For never man my face might see. 
But would have given his all for fee, — 

Without a thought of his abuse, — 
So I should yield him at his gree 

What churls for nothing now refuse, 

III 

' / did to many me deny 

(Therein I showed but little guile) 
For love of one right false and sly. 

Whom without stint I loved erewhile, 
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iVbomrvtr tht I migbl bswiU, 
I loctd him xcill, sorry or glad : 

BhI hf lo mt was harsh and tn'U 
And toBid mt but for what I bad. 



' III as bt used itit, and boae'er 

Unkind, I loved bim nont tbt Itss : 
Even bad he madt me faggots bear, 

Om kiss from bim or ont caress. 

And I forgot my every stress. 
Tbi rogut ! '/mil rver thus the sam4 

IViib bim. li brought me scant Ueite : 
And what is left me ? Sin and sbanu. 

' hlow is be dtad this thirty year. 

And Fm grown old and worn and gray : 
When I recall the days that were 

And think of what I am to-day 

And when mi naiad I survey 
And see my body shrunk to nougbl, 

IVilbered and shrivelled, ■ 
For grief I am well-mgh distraught. 



1 
I 



' IVbere it thai clear and crystal brow ? 

Those fyebroas arched and golden hair . 
And thou bright eyes, where art they now, 

IVhertwith the msesl rmisbtd were } 
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Tbs Utth noss so straight and fair ; 
The tinf UtuUr per feet ear ; 

IVhere is the dimpled chin and where 
The pouting lips so red and clear ? 

VII 

' The shoulders gent and strait and small ; 

Round arms and white hands delicate ; 
The little pointed breasts withal ; 

The haunches plump and high and straight, 

Right fit for amorous debate; 
IVidehips • ♦ ♦ 

• « • • • 



VIII 

' Brows wrinkled sore and tresses gre^f ; 

The brows allfalFn and dim the ejme 
That wont to charm men^s hearts awe^/jf ; 

The nosey that was so straight andfine^ 

Now bent and swerved from beauty s line ; 
Chin peaked, ears furred and hanging down ; 

Faded the face and quenched its shine 
And Ups mere bags of loose skin grown, 

IX 

* Such is the end of human grace : 

The arms grown short and hands all thrawn ; 
The shoulders bowed out of their place ; 

The breasts all shrivelled up and gone ; 
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Tbt bamubis tikt Ibi paps mtbdraan ; 
Tbi tbigbs no longtr like lo Ibt'gbs, 
IVilbertd and motllid all Uki brami. 



And 10 tbt litany gon round, 



LammttHg tbt good lime gone by, 
Among us croacbtd upon tbi ground. 

Poor siltjr bags, to-buddled by 

A scanty fire of bempstalks dry. 
Kindled in baste and soon gone out ; 

(IVe tbat once bildour beads so bigbl) 
So all take turn and turn about.' 



Now tbink orit, Nell tbe glover fair, 
Tbat wont my scbolar once to be, 

And you, Blancbe Slippirmaktr fbere, 
Your cast in mine Pd bam you see : 
Look all to rigbt and left take ye ; 

Forbear no man ; for trtilli tbat bin 
Old bave nor course nor currency. 

No more than money that's called In. 
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II 

You, Sausagt'buchstrtss debonair. 
That dancs and trip it brisk andfre$. 

And GuilUm$tt$ Upholstriss, there, 
Lookjfou transgress not Low*s decree : 
Soon mustjfou shut up shop, per die ; 

Soon oldjfoi^ll grow, faded and thin, 
IVorth, like some old priest* s visnomy. 

No more than money that's called in. 

Ill 

Jennjf the hatter, have a care 

Lest some false lover hamper thee; 
And Kitty Spurmaker, beware ; 

Deny no man that proffers fee ; 

For girls that are not bright o* blee 
MerCs scorn and not their service win : 

Foul eld gets neither love nor gree, 
No more than money that's called in. 

Envoi 

IVenches, give ear and list (quo* she) 
IVherefore I weep and make this din ; 

' 7*15 that there is no help for me. 

No more than money that's called in. 

XLVII 

THIS lesson unto them gives she. 
The bellibone of days gone by. 
Ill said or well, worth what they be, 
These things enregistered have I 
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hy my clerk Fremin ( giddy f rjr I ), 
Being as composed aa well I may. 

I curse him if he make me lie; 
Like clerk, like master, people say. 



Nay. the great danger well I see 

Wherein a mitn in love doth fall . . . 

Suppose that aome lay blame on me 
For this speech, spying, ' Listen, all : 
IE this do make you love mtGcall, 

The tricks of wantons named above, 
Vour doubts aie too chimerical. 

For these are women light o' love. 

' For if tbay love not but for gain. 
Folk do bnt love them for a day ; 

In aooth, they roundly love all men. 
And when purse weeps, then are they 
Not one but questeth after prey. 

But honest men, so God me spare. 
With honest women will alway 

Have dealmg, and not otherwhere.' 



I put it that one thus devise : 
He doth in nothing me gainsay; 

In sooth, I think no otherwise. 
And well I ween that one should aye 
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In worthy place loye*8 homage pay. 
But were not these, of whom I rhyme 

(God wot) and reason all the day, 
Once honest women aforetime ? 

LI 

Aye, they were honest, in good sooth, 
Without reproach or any blame ; 

But, in her first and prime of youth, 
Ere she had loren her good name, 
Each of these women thought no shame 

To take some man for her desire. 
Laic or clerk, to quench love's flame. 

That bums worse than St. Anthony's fire. 

LII 

Of these, as Love ordains, they made 

Their lovers, as appeareth well: 
Each loved her gallant in the shade 

And none else had with her to mell. 

But this first love's not durable ; 
For she, that loved but one erewhen. 

Soon tires of him to her that fell 
And sets herself to love all men. 

LIII 

What moves them thus ? I do opine, 
Without their honour gainsaying. 

That 'tis their nature feminine. 

Which tends to cherish everything : 
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No other leason with the thing 
Will rhyme, but if this saw it be, 

That everywhere folk say and sing: 
Six workmen do more work than three. 



The shuttlecock light lovets he; 

Their ladie-loves the battledore. 
This is love's way in verily: 

Spite clips and kisses, evermore 

By constancy it sets small store. 
For everyone this wise complains 

Of dogs and horses, love and war : 
Each pleasure's bought with fifty pains. 



DOUBLE BALLAD TO THE LIKE PURPOKT 



Sime love ami ladits day and nigbl, 
Frtquenling fiasts and rtvilries ; 

You'll gelnor profit nor deligtl. 
But only broken btads and sighs : 
Light l&Ms mak* assis of tbt wise. 

As witness Solomon, God vial ; 
And Samson tbtreby lost his eyes. 

Happy is be who knows them not. 
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11 

Orpbius, tb$ tmnstnlfair a$td wigbi, 
Tbatflutid in such dulcst gmu. 

Did bardly *scap4 tbi deadly hiU 
Of Cirbirus, in lav^s emprise ; 

Narcissus did so idolize 

His own fair favour, ibai (poor soi) 
H$ drowned bimself as none denies. 

Happy is he who knows them not. 

Ill 

Sardana also, ibe gAod knight. 
That conquered Creii, did disguiu 

Him as a wencb and so bedigbt. 

Span among maids ; and on like wise 
David ibe king, for palliardi^e, 

Tbe fear of God awhile for got 
At sigbt of white well-sbapen tbigbs. 

Happy is he who knows them not. 

IV 

j4nd David's son, tbat Ammon bight. 

Deflowered bis sister, for witb Ues, 
Feigning desire for manchets white. 

Incest most foul be did deviu; 

And Herod (history testifies) 
Paid witb fobn Baptist's bead tbe scot 

For a girPs dancing deviltries. 
Happy is he who knows them not. 
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And ntn /, poor silly va'gbl, 
iVas btalia as litun is that lits 

In wasbirs' luhs for bats la smite ; 
Aitd who gal tnt this sour surprisi 
Bui l^auctl's Kalt, tbt cockatrice? 

And NiSI, too, bis good share got 
Of cuffs at those festimtiis. 

Happy is he who knows them not. 



And f ft before ajioung man might 

Bf brOHgbt to leave this mercbaadise, 
IVtIl might you bum him holt upright. 

Witch-lite that on a besom fiies. 

Abme all. atnches doth he pri^e : 
But that's no trusting them a fot ; 

Biondi or brunette, this rhyme applies, 
f llappy is he who knows Ihem not. 



IF she whom I did serve of old 
So whole of heait and loyally. 
For whom I wasted years and gold 
And only won much miseiy, — 
If she at first had told to me 
(Bui no, alas I) her true intent, 

I had essayed assuredly 
To cast oS my enCauglement. 
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LVI 

Whatever I to her would say 
She always ready was to hear 

Nor ever said me ay or nay ; 

Nay more, she suffered me draw near, 
Sit close and whisper in her ear, 

And so with me played fast and loose 
And let me tell my all to her. 

Intending only my abuse. 

LVII 

She fooled me, being in her power ; 

For she did make me think, alas 1 
That one was other, ashes flour. 

That a felt hat a mortar was ; 

Of rusty iron, that 'twas brass ; 
Of double ace, that it was trey. 

So would she make a man an ass 
And lead him by the nose alway. 

LVIII 

On this wise did she me persuade, 

Till heaven a brazen canopy, 
The clouds of calfskin to be made 

And morning evening seemed to be ; 

111 beer new wine, a hank of three 
A halter, navews cabbage-plant, 

A sow a windmill was for me 
And a fat priest a pursuivant. 

M9 
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HUS Love hath wrought 
And bandied me from cold 
There is no man, I do believe. 
Were be as cunning as I'm not. 
But be would leave with Love foi 
Pourpoint and hose, and fare as I. 
That evEijwhete am called, God 
The lover flouted and laid by. 



Love now and wenchea I forswear ; 

War to the knife to them t mete ; 
For death (and not a rap they care) 

Through them treads hard upon m; feet, 
I've put my lute beneath the seat; 
Lovers no lonfiet I'll ensue ; 

I with them did treat, 
henceforward of their crew. 



'Gainst Love my standard I've unforled; 

Let those thai love him follow still; 
I'm his no longer in this world ; 

For I intend to do my will. 

Wherefore if any take It ill 
That I Love venture to impeach, 

Let this content him, will or nill, 
• A dying man is free of speech.' 
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LXII 

I FEEL the droughts of death draw nigh ; 
Gobbets of phlegm, as white as snow 
And big as tennis-balls, spit I ; 
By token Jehanneton no mo' 
Doth me for squire and servant owe, 
But for a worn-out rook. Ah, well I 
I have the voice and air, I know ; 
Yet am I but a cockerel. 

LXIII 

Thanks be to God and Jacques Thibault, 

Who made me drink of water cold 
So much within a dungeon low 

And also chew gags manifold. 

When on these things I think of old, 
I pray for him, . . . et reliqua ; 

God give him . . . what at heart I hold 
To be his due . . . et caetera. 

LXIV 

Yet do I mean no ill to him 

Or his lieutenant ; nought but well 
Of his official eke I deem, 

Who's merry and conformable. 

Nor with the rest have I to mell, 
Save Master Robert . . . Great and small, 

As God loves Lombards, sooth to tell, 
I love the whole lot, one and all. 
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I DO Teinentbei (so God please) 
Id the jear '56 1 made, 
Depaitiog, sondry legacies. 

Thai some withoul tay leave or a 

To call my Testameni essayed. 

(Their pleasure 'Iwas. and theiis al< 

That none is master of his oa-n ?) 



And shoold it happen that of these 

Some pentd Ventura be anpaid, 
I order, after my decease, 

That of my heira demand be made. 

Who are they f If it should be said ; 
To Moreau, Provins and Turgis 

By letters sealed I have conveyed 



o the 






Towards the Bastard de la Barre 

Compassion still at heart I bear. 
Beside his straw, (and these words are 

His old bequest, though more it were. 

Not to revoke) 1 do declare 
I g;ive him my old mats for seat ; 

Well will they serve him (osit square 
And keep him steady on his feet. 
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LXVIII 

In fine, but one more word 111 say 

Or ever I begin to test : 
Before my clerk, who hears alway 

(If he's awake), I do protest 

That knowingly I have opprest 
No man in this my ordinance : 

Nor will I make it manifest 
Except unto the realm of France. 

LXIX 

I feel my heart that's gromng dead 

Nor breath for further prate have I. 
Fremin, sit down close to my bed, 

And look that no one us espy. 

Take pen, ink, paper, by and by 
And what I say write thou therein ; 

Then have it copied far and nigh : 
And this is how I do begin. 



^ere it^nnet^ (Viffon to te«f 

LXX 

In the eternal Father's name 
And His that's present in the Host, 

One with the Father and the same. 
Together with the Holy Ghost,— 
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( By whom was saved what Adam 
And in the light of heaven arrayed, 

[Who best believes this merits mo 
Dead sinners little gods were made; 



Dead were they, body and soul as well, 

Doomed to eleina] punishment: 
Fleah rotted, soal in flames of bell. 

What way soe'er their lives were spent. 

Gut I except, tn my intent, 
Prophets and Patriarchs all and sheer : 

Meseems they never con]d haye brent 
With over-mnckle heal arear. 



If any ask, ' What maketh Ihee 

Wilb queslions sach as this to mell. 

That an not of theology 

Doctor, or therein capable ?' 
'Tis JesuB His own parable, 

Touching the rich man that did lie, 
Buried in burning flames of hell, 

And saw the leper in the sky. 

If he had seen the lazar barn, 

He had not asked him, well I wot. 

To give him water or in tam 
To cool his dry and parchid throat. 



1 
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There folk will have a scurvy lot 
That to buy drink their hosen sell ; 

Since drink is there so hardly got, 
God save us all from thirst in hell I ] 

Lxxrv 

Now, in God's name and with His aid 

And in our Lady's name no less, 
Let without sin this say be said 

By me £^own haggard for duresse. 

If I nor light nor fire possess, 
God hath ordained it for my sin ; 

But as to this and other stress 
I will leave talking and begin. 

LXXV 

First, my poor soul (which God befriend ) 

Unto the blessed Trinity 
And to our Lady I commend. 

The fountain of Divinity, 

Beseeching all the charity 
Of the nine orders of the sky, 

That it of them transported be 
Unto the throne of God most high. 

LXXVI 

Item, my body I ordain 

Unto the earth, our grandmother : 
Thereof the worms will have small gain ; 

Hunger hath worn it many a year. 
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i do IwqMstk ■; Sbarj,— 

TIM" D«rir> Cult* "1 ■! n,»fca 
Bf M«Hin G«r 4e Tabwfe, — 

A rljthi ln»twoiikj man, — wfkbei. 

Ilsnealb a bench it He* ■onevben. 
In (|uire>. Tbongb crodelj it be writ. 

The mxtler'i »o beyond compare 
That il redcemi (he atjle of it. 



1 give the ballad following 
To my good mother, — who of me 

(God knows 1 1 hath had much aonowing,- 
That ihe may worship our Ladie: 



'Si 



^ 



Ibmi 



I msj for kc^ MMi ocMuort 
Nor lunk Bj wmoAtMt poor good aovl 



BAIXAD THAT VILLON MADE AT THE 

REQUEST OF HIS MOTHER, WHERE- 

WITHAL TO DO HER HOMAGE 

TO OUR LADY 



La4if of H$anmy Rfgnd ofthi §mH^ 
Empriss ofallthi u^tnud mutnhisfilL, 

R$c4h€ ms, TbfPoor Cbristism^ *spiU avf dSMr<^, 
In tbifmr midst of Thim $Uci to dmiU : 
Attmt my lack of grac$ I JmomfuU w^l ; 

For that Tbj^ grac$^ tmy Ladj^ mmd mj^ Qm»w, 

Ah<nmd$ih mor$ tbam all my misdimeany 
lyithomtM which m> soml of all that sigh 

May merit Heaom, ' TVs sooth I say ^ for i^m 
In this belief I will to live and die. 

II 

Say to Thf Som I am His,— that br His birth 
And death wty sins hi all redatndbU, — 

As Mary of Egypfs dole H$ changed to mirth 
And eke Theophilus\ to whom befell 
Quittance of Thee, albeit (so men tell) 
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la fM biStf J •■ M b> >id ib; 



Noting ffmpa.mirlttUtt^tmdt^Mi 
iVhiu in It/ churi* U> ^ortt^ Ifmtfm^ 

I III HtaiifH lumO. mahafptm^l,dit.m^HA 

Wbtri damntd/ofk utOt mfin ^fMwl^ 
Ont doth m*f«ar, Ibt otktr ft^ urtm : 
Grant I mog \»iie Ibt fc^. O ytrgm tUm. 

To abom all i/iimri lift Ihrir haiUi am iigt, 
Madt uboU infailb Ibrougt Tiet SSor pt-bn^tn. 

In ihU belief t will to live and die. 

Tbau didtl eanctiiie, Princiis most bright of ibitn, 
,/f]H< tbi Lord, that bail nor minor mean, 
^liiiigbtv, thai, dtparting Htaism's demesne 

To mrcour us, put on our frmtty, 
Olfiriug la dealb His steeet ofyoulb and green : 
Sii.b as He is, our Lord He is, I vieen I 

In Ihii belief 1 will to live and die. 
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LXXX 

Item, upon my dearest Rose 
Nor heart nor liver I bestow : 

Thereat she would turn up her nose. 
Albeit she hath coin eno', — 
A great silk parse, as well I know. 

Staffed fall of crowns, both new and old. 
May he be hanged, or high or low, 

That leaves her silver anght or gold I 

LXXXI 

For she withoat me has enow : 

To me it matters not a jpt : 
My salad days are past, I trow ; 

No more desire in me is hot : 

All that I leave onto Michot, 
That was samamed the good gallant — 

Or rather to his heirs ; God wot. 
At St. Sator his tomb's extant. 

LXXXII 

This notwithstanding, to acqoit 

Me toward Love rather than her, 
(For never had I any whit 

Of hope from her : I cannot hear, 

Nor do I care, if a deaf ear 
To all she tarns as well as me ; 

But by Saint Maadlin I aver. 
Therein bat laughing-staff I see.) 
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This ballad shall she hare of me, 

That all with rhymes in R doth end : 
Who shall be bearer? I-et me see: 
Pernet the Bastard I will aend. 
Provided, if, as be doth wend, 

as my pugnoaed frow. 
This question he to her commend; 
Foui Wanton, wherefrom comest Ihou ? ' 



BALLAD OF VILLON TO HIS MISTRESS 



F»ls* btaitty, tbtil hath cost nu marfy a sigh; 

Fair-utming svMmss in ifftcl bvw sour; 
LoDt-tiking, bardtr/ar than slut, that I 

May a'sftr tumu of my diffaiaiiet dmir ; 

Trailoroiis charms, that didmy heart dnour ; 
Pridt. that puis folk to death aitb secret scorn ; 

Pitiless eyes, still rigour ne'er aflote her. 
Ere worse belide, to succour one forlorn? 



tyell mere it for me elseabere to apply 
For succour : aetl I kitoo) that in her boaer 

The load of love I never shall lofby; 
Sure 'twre no shame to fly from such a stoure. 
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Haro! I cry — boib gnai amd smuUl mphr$^ 

IVitbomi blew struck^ sxc^pUngpiif how bgr. 
Ere worse betide, to sucoour one forlorn. 

Ill 

j4 Urns will corns to witbcr amd mais drf, 

Yillow andpaU^ tfy hiomiys fidl-hUnmflowir 

TbiH should I kmgb, ifyH my hiort «Mr# high. 
But no, alas! I them shall have no power 
To laugh, being old in thai disastrous hour. 

Wherefore drink de$p, before the riuer^sfrome ; 
Neither refuse , whilst grace is still tfy dower. 

Ere worse betide, to succour one forlorn. 

Envoi 

Great God of Love, all levers* gpvemour, 
lllfalleth tfy disfavour to be borne : 

True hearts are bound, bf Christ our Saviour, 
Ere worse betide, to saccoar one forlorn. 

LXXXIY 

Item, to Master Ythier, 

To whom I left my sword of yore, 
I give ( to set to song ) this lay. 

Containing verses half a score ; 

Being a De profondis for 
His love of once upon a day: 

Her name I must not tell yon, or 
He*d hate me like the deace alway. 
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ucxxn 

I there did Ume^ lor Imdk td doot^ 

A hone and handle of a hoe : 
Thencelorwaidt falcoaa half a score 

Had not dieie cao^t a lailt, I trov. 

The hostrfs safe, bnt keq> it so. 
I pat a hook there in sign-stead : 

God grant the robber noo^t but woe, 
A bloody night and earthen bed I 

Lxxxvn 

Item, considering that the wife 

Of Master Peter St. Amant 
(Yet if therein be blame or strife, 

God grant her grace and benison) 

Me as a beggar looks upon. 
For the White Hone that will not stir, 

A Mare, and for the Mole, anon, 
A Bridt-red Ass I give to her. 

LXXXYIII 

Item, I give anto Denis 

(Elect of Paris) Hesselin, 
Of wine of Anlnis, from Targis 

Taken at my peril, casks fourteen. 

If he to drink too moch begin. 
That so his wit and sense decline. 

Let them pat water therewithin : 
Many a good hoose is lost by wine. 
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XCII 

Item, for Mairebeuf (I vow) 

And Nicholas de Louviers, 
I give them neither ox nor cow, 

For drovers neither herds are they. 

Bat folk that ride a-hawking may, 
(Think not I*m making mock of yon) 

Partridge and plover night and day 
To fake from Mother Maschicone. 

XCIII 

Item, if Torgis come to me, 

111 pay him fairly for his wine : 
Bat soft ; if where I lodge find he, 

He*ll have more wit than any nine. 

I leave to him that vote of mine, 
As citizen of Paris see : 

If sometimes I speak Poitevine, 
Two Poitoa ladies taught it me. 

xcnr 

Damsels they were, both fair and free. 

Abiding at St. Generoa, 
Hard by St Julian of Brittany 

Or in the Marches of Poitoa. 

Natheless, I tell you not for true 
Where all their days and nights they dwell ; 

I am not fool enough, look you, 
My loves to all the workl to tdL 
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ItBB, Jehan R^sj'eT t give 

(Thafs Sergeant. — of the Twelve, indeed) 
Each da;, lo long as he shall live, 

A ramakin. thai he may feed 

Thereon and stay his stomach's need ; 
(From Baiily's lable be il broughl). 

Let him not ask for wine or mead, 
Bat at the fountain qaench his drought. 



Item, I give the Prince of Pools 
A master -fool, Michaalt da Fonr, 

The jolliest jester tn the Schools, 
That singa so well ' Ma donee amo 
With that of him I'll apeak no moi 

Brief, if he's but in vein some jot, 
He's B right royal fool, be sore, 

And still is willy, where he's not. 



Item, I give onto a pair 

Of sergeants here whose names I've set 
For that they're honest folk and fair — 

Denis Richer and Jehan Valletle, 

A tippet each or bandelet. 
To bang their hats of felt unto; 

I mean/oo/-8ergeants, for as yet 
Nought with the horse have I to do. 
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xcvin 

Item, to Pemet I remit 

For that he is a cogging jack, 
(The Bastard of La Barre, to wit,) 

Three loaded dice or else a pack 

Of cheating cards, marked on the back. 
To arms, in lieu of bend. But what ? 

If he be heard to fyst or crack. 
The quartan ague catch the sot ! 

xcix 

Item, I order that Chollet 
No longer hoop or saw or plane 

Or head up barrels all the day. 
Let him his tools change for a cane 
(Or Lyons sword), so he retain 

The cooper's mall ; for, sooth to tell, 
Though noise and strife to hate he feign, 

At heart he loves them but too weU. 



Item, I give to Jehan le Loup — 

For that he's lean and lank and spent, 
(Though good -cheap man and comrade true) 

And Chollet too, is slow of scent, 

A setter, young, but excellent, 
(No chick he'll miss afield, I trow) 

And a long cloak, 'gainst 'spial meant 
To cover them from top to toe. 
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Item, to Duboys. goldworker, 

An hundred cloves, both head and tail, 
Of Saracenic zinxibei ; 

therewithal to nail 



To Captain Riou, as a treat 

For him and lor his archers too, 

1 give six wolvis-heads (a meat 
No swineherds' fare that is, look you) 
Coutsed with great dogs and set to slew 

In sooth, to feed 
Upon these dainties rare and new. 

One might do many an ill daed. 

'Tis meat a trifle heavier 

Than either feathers, cork or down : 
For folk alield 'tis famous fare, 

In camp or leaguer of a town. 

But (failing dogs to hunting boun) 
An if the beasis in trap be la'en. 

The skins, to fur his winter gown. 
As a right tanner, I ordain. 
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CIV 

Item, to Robinet Troussecaille 

(Who's thriven rarely in his trade ; 
He scorns to go afoot like quail, 

Bat sits a fat roan stoutly made) 

My platter, that he is afraid 
To borrow, I on him bestow ; 

So will he now be all arrayed : 
He needed nothing else, I know. 

cv 

To Perrot Girard I will well 

(That's barber sworn at Bourg la Reine) 
Two basins and a fish-kettle. 

Since he's so eager after gain. 

Six years ago, the man was fain 
For seven whole days (God have his soul ! ) 

Me with fat porkers to sustain ; 
Witness the Abbess of Shaven-poll. 

cvi 

Item, unto the Begging Fr^res, 
The Devotees and the Beguines, 

At Paris, Orleans and elsewhere. 
Both Turpelins and Turpelines, — 
Of stout meat soups with flawns beseen 

I make oblation. * * 

« « « « « 

« « « « « 
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il I tbat give them this; 
But from their loins all children spring 
ThrODgh God that gaerdons them ywii 
For their much swink and travailing. 
Each one of them mnst live, poor thing, — 
E'en monks of Paris, if ihey go 

Out cummers still a-pleasuring. 
God wot, they love their husbands so. 



Whatever Master Jehan Poullieu 

Missaid of them, el reliqua, 
Constrained in public place thereto. 

His words perforce he did unsay: 

Meung of their fashion in his day 
Made mock, and Malheolus too : 

Bat honoDt unto that alway 
Which God's Church honoureth is due. 



So I submit me, for my part. 

In all that I can do or say, 
To honour them with all my heart 

And yield them service, as I may. 

Fools only will of Ihem misaay : 
For or in pulpit or elsewhere 

None needeth to be told if they 
Are wont their enemies to spare. 
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ex 

Item, I give to Brother Baude, 

In the Mount Carmel Convent who 
Good cheer doth make and his abode, 

A morion and gisarms two, 

Lest anything Decosta do 
To steal from him his wench away. 

He's old; unless he quit the stew. 
There'll be the deuce and all to pay. 

CXI 

Item, for that the Chancellor 

Hath chewed fly-droppings off and on 
Full many a time, his seal yet more 

( I give and grant ) be spat upon ; 

And let him sprain his thumb anon, 
( Him of the diocese,' I mean,) 

To put my wishes all in one : 
God keep the others all from teen. 

CXII 

I give my Lords the Auditors 

Wainscot to make their chamber fair; 

And each whose buttocks in the wars 
Have been, a hollow-bottomed chair. 
Provided that they do not spare 

Mac^e of Orleans, who, God wot. 
Had my virginity whilere, 

For she's a thoroughly bad lot. 

I Of Orleans. 
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To Maiter Francis (if he live). 

Promoter de la Vacqaerie, 
A Scotch man's collaret I give, 

Of hemp without embroidery ; 

For, when be put on chivalry, 
God and St. George he did blaspheme 

And ne'er bears speak of them bat he 
Dotb with mad laughter shout and Bcream. 

I give Jehan Laurens. whoEC poor ejes 
Are still so red and weak, (1 ween, 

The fault o't with his parents lies. 
Who diank wilhouten stint or mean), 
My hose -linings, to wipe ttiem clean 

O' mornings, lest they waxen bleai ; 
Had he of Bourges archbishop been, 

He had had sendal; but that's dear. 



Item, to Master Jehan Cotard, 

My Church-court proctor, since some groal 
Or two for fees yet owing are, 

(That had till now escaped my thought) 

When action 'gainst me Denise brought. 
Saying I had miscallid lier, — 

I have this Orison ywrought, 
So God to heaven his soul prefer. 
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BALLAD AND ORISON 



7KTOAH, ibat first the tmeplantid; 

■I V Lot, toot that in the grot drank bigb^ 

« « « « « 

« « « v « 

« « « « « 

j4rcbitriclinu5y learned in the bowl, — 
I pray vou all three to set in the sky 
Good Master Cotard, honest soul. 

II 

He was of your lineage horn and bred; 

He drank of the best and dearest ; ay. 
Though hid never a stiver to stand him in stead. 

The best of all topers he was : for why, 

Never good liquor found him shy. 
None could the pot from his grasp cajole* 

Fair Lords, do not suffer in hell to sigh 
Good Master Cotard, honest soul. 

Ill 

Fve seen him oft, when he went to bed, 

Totter for tipple as like to die ; 
And once be gat him a bump on the head 

* Gainst a butcher's stall, as he staggered bf, 
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BH^.tmmii^ qmiMmftr amJmgi 
Ar « IwUr/tOM AtttfKt tnmL 

Ulhmim, ^r» ixw *» "' wicket hy: 
Good Uuter Cocard, Iwaest mbL 

Envoi 

Ht icara teuU ^'l, bt bsi always so Ay, 

Aad retr ' My Ibrojl'i IHu a rid-bat coal!'' 
Parebtd up with IbirsI, bt «»i TtOHt lo cry ; 

Good Maslet Catard, honest soal. 



Item, famceforth joang Merle ihall still 

Manage my change (for evenni?' 
God wot. it is against my will 

Wilh change I intermeddle) so 

Full change he give to high and low, 
Three crowoa six half-crowns, and two smaU 

Angels one great one; for, fou know, 
A lover shoald be liberal. 



Item, I've seen with my own eyes 

Thai my poor orphans, all the three, 
Are grown in age, and wit Ukewtse. 

No sheepsheads are tbey, I can see; 

From here to Salins none there be 
That better bear them at the schools: 

Now, by the Confraternity, 
Lads of this fashion are no fools. 
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CXVIII 

I will that they to college go : 

Whither? To Master Pierre Richer. 
Donatus is too hard, I trow : 

Thereat I will not have them stay. 

I*d rather they should learn to say 
An Ave Mary and there stand, 

Without more letters ; for alway 
Scholars have not the upper hand. 

cxix 

Let them learn this and there leave off ; 

I do forbid them to proceed : 
Meseems it is too hard and tough 

For boys to understand the Creed. 

I halve my long gray tabard wede 
And will one half thereof to sell 

And buy them pancakes : for indeed 
Children did ever love cates well. 

cxx 

I will that they well grounded be 
In manners, though it cost them dear : 

Close hoods shall they wear, all the three. 
And go with thumbs in girdle-gear. 
Humble to all that come them near. 

Saying, < Eh, what ? . . . Don't mention it 1 ' 
So folk shall say, when they appear, 

* These lads are gently bred,' to wit. 
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Item, unto my clerklingi lean, — 
To whom my lilies and degree 

(Seeing them fair and well beseen 
And straighl as reeds) I gave in fe 
And also, wiihoui price and free, 

I did my rent and charge assign. 
To levy on (he piilory, 

As safe and sure as if 'twere mine: 



(Though they be young and of good cheer, 

In that Ihey nothing me displease : 
Come twenty, thirty, forty year. 

They wiU be other, so God please. 

Ill doth he that maltreateth these. 
Since fair they are and in their prime : 

Fools only will them beat and pheeze : 
For younglings grow to men in time,) — 



The purses of the Clerks Eighteen 

They'll have, although my back I break : 
They're not like dormice, that grow lean 

With three months' sleep before they wake. 

Ill fares he that his sleep doth take 
In youth, when rise and work should he, 

So that he needs must watch and wake 
In age, when he should sleeping be. 
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CXXIV 

Thereof unto the Almoner 

Letters to like effect I write. 
If they to pray for me demur, 

Let poll their ears for such despite. 

Folk often marvel all their might 
Why by these twain snch store set I ; 

But, fast or feast days, honour bright, 
I never came their mothers nigh. 

cxxv 

To Michanlt Caldoa I bespeak, 

As also to Chariot Taranne, 
One hundred sols. Let neither seek 

Whence ; 'twill be manna to each man 

Also my boots of leather tan, 
Both soles and uppers, sundry pair; 

So they forgather not with Jehanne 
Nor any other like to her. 

cxxvi 

Unto the Seigneur de Grigny, 
To whom I left Bic6tre of yore» 

I give the castle of Billy ; 

Provided window, gate and door 
He 'stablish as they were before, 

That so in good repair it be. 
Let him make money evermore ; 

For coin I lack and none has he. 
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To Thibault de la Garde, no less, . . . 

{Thibauit P 1 lia : his name is John) 
What can I spare, withoot distress? 

I've lost enongh this year bygone : 

May God provide him I . . . and so o 
What if I left him the Canteen ? 

No : Genevoys's the elder one 
And has mote nose to dip therein. 



Item, I give to Basanier, 

The judge's clerk and notary, 

A frail of cloves, which levied may 
On Master Jebaa de Rueil be : 
Mautainct and Rosnel the like fee 

Shall have, which them I trust will stir 
with courage brisk and free 

The Lord who serves Saint Christopher; 

On whom the Ballad following 

For his fair lady I bestow : . . . 
If love to us no such prize Ring, 

I marvel not ; for, whiles ago. 

He bore her off ftom high and low. 
At that tourney King Ren^ made : 

Hector or Troilus ne'er, I ttow, 
So much performed, so little said. 
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BALLAD THAT VILLON GAVE TO A 

NEWLY MARRIED GENTLEMAN TO SEND 

TO HIS LADY, BY HIM CONQUERED AT 

THE SWORD»S POINT 

I 

'T^ HE falcon claps bis wings at break of day ^ 
J. For noble usance, ay, and lustibead; 
Frolics for glee and strikes and rends bis prey; 
Stoops to bis mate and does ofber bis need. 
So now toyou^ward dotb desire me lead 
Of tbat all lovers long for joyously ; 

Know, Love batb so ordained it in bis rede ; 
And to this end we twain together be. 

II 

Queen of my beart, unquestioned and alway, 
Till deatb consume me, tbou sbalt be indeed 

Clary, tbat purgest my cbagrins, sweet bay, 
Tbat still as cbampionfor my rigbt dost plead, 
Reason ordains tbat I sbould neW be freed 

(And tberewitbal my pleasure dotb agree) 
From tby sweet service, wbile tbe years succeed; 

And to this end we twain together be. 

Ill 

And wbat is more, wben dule dotb me essay, 
Tbrougb Fate tbat oftime lowers, witb all speed 

Tby dulcet looks ber malice do away. 
As wind disperses smoke from bill and mead* 
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In no ■aiit, swerlist, do I lost the iitd 
Somi ia Ityjulditahin tht fruit liktmtb vu ; 

Gad mils na dtlve andfalttn it and irttd; 
And to Ihia end we twain together be. 

Prinass, I prtji, to mji discount give bud : 
My heart shall not disstvtr ayifrom tbte 

Nor tbintfrom me, if it aright I riad: 
And to ihU end we twain together be. 



Item, I give Jehan Perdrjer nought, 

And to his brother Fiank the same; 
Though still to help me they have wrought 

And make me sharer in their game; 

(Tongues have they, sharp and fierce as flame :| 
And too, my gossip Frank, of yore. 

Without command or prayer, my name 
At Bonrges commended passing sore. 

Let them in Taillevent go see 
The chapters that of frying treat, 

If they can lind my recipe 

For dressing up this kind of meat : 
Twas Saini Macaire, I once did meet, 

Cooking a devil, skin and all. 

That so the roast should smell more sweet. 

Gave me this Recipe, that I call 
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BALLAD OF SLANDEROUS TONGUES « 



CXXXII 

To Andry Couranlt, next, give I 

The Counterblast to Franc-Gontier ; 
As for the Tyrant, set on high, 

I've nought, indeed, to him to say : 

Wisdom forbids that in affray 
With mighty men poor folk should strive. 

Lest they spread nets across the way. 
To catch the vauntards in alive. 

CXXXIII 

I fear not Gontier, that no men 

Has nor is better off than I : 
Bat now strife is betwixt us twain ; 

For he ezalteth poverty : 

Good luck he deemeth it, perdie, 
Winter and summer to be poor. 

M3rself , I hold it misery. 
Who's wrong ? Be you judge, I conjure. 

This Ballad is omitted for the reasons stated in the Foreword. 
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A THIVAR T a boU in tbi arras, t'othir day, 
.^j. 1 saw a fat pritsi lie on a Jown bed. 

Hard by a pre ; and by bis side there lay 
Dame Sjidonie,fttIl comely, abile and red: 
By m'gbl and day a goodly life ibty ltd. 
I ■traUbed tbem laugb and kiss and play, drink bigb 
Of spicid bypocras ; ■ • • 



If, irilb bis mislres! Helen, Franc-Gontier 
Had all tbeir life Ibis goodly fashion sped, 

IVifh cloves of garlic, rank of smell aljcay. 
Tbey bad no wed to rub tbeir oaten bread : 
For all tbeir curds (sans malice be it ioid) 

No jot I care, nor all tbeir cakes of rye. 

If tbey deligbt beneatb tbe rose to lie, 

fVbat iayyou ? Must ■we coucb afield like Ibese . 

Like you not belter bed and cbair tberenigb f 
There is no treasuie but to have one's ease. 
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in 

Tbiy eat coarse bread of barley, sootb to say, 
And drink but water from tbe beavens sbed: 

Not all tbe birds tbat singen all tbe way 
From bere to Babylon could me persuade 
To spend one day so barboured and so fed. 

For God's sake let Franc -Gontier none deny 

To play witb Helen ^neatb tbe open sky ! 
IVby sbould it irk me, if tbey love tbe leas ? 

But, vaunt wbo will tbe joys of busbandry. 
There is no treasure but to have one*s ease. 

Envoi 

Prince, be you judge betwixt us all : for my 
Poor part I mind me (so it none displease) 

IVbilstyet a cbild, I beard folk testify. 
There is no treasure but to have one*s ease. 

cxxxnr 

Item, since Madame de Bruy^res 
Her bible knows, to publish it 

(Barring the Gospels) unto her 
And to her damsels I commit, 
To bring each glib-tongued wanton chit 

To book ; but be the preachment not 
Within the churchyards ; far more fit 

'Twere in the net -market, God wot. 
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BALLAD or THE WOVEV OF PARIS 






To mrrf mmaga U mtdfrp ; 

Saiocfardi. ri\itlMimt\ Ua or m^ 
Romam a»d Lombarib Uomft/tlt rM» 

/. al my ptril, I ijt "o ; 
Tbere*i no r^l tpoeck oM of Pub ti 



Thi Napln vomtn (to in art Md) 

Can Mbool all eomtri in ^t*ci ami dw ; 
Prutiiam and Girmaiti tttri tHll rsMltd 

Vot pitauiHl prattlt o/fritnd amdfe* ; 

Bui bail Ittji/rom Atbtta or GramdCairo. 
CailiSU or Hmigaiy, blaeft or Aravw, 

Gnikt or EgypHma, tigt or lom. 
There's no right speech ont of Paris toim. 



Sait^ers nor Breloiu kmm boa lo scold. 

Nor Provence nor Gaicony women : lo ! 
Tieo fiibfags in Paris Ibe bridge Ibat bold 

fVould slang Ibem dumb in a minule or so. 

Picardy, England, Lorraine, (beigbo! 
Enough of places have I sil down ?J 

Valenciennes, Calais, aberever you go. 
There's no right speech out of Paris town. 
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Envoi 

Prmce, to the Paris ladies^ I trow. 
For pUasatit parlance I yield the crown. 

Tiny may talk of Italians ; hut this I know, 
There's no right speech out of Paris town. 

cxxxv 

Look at them there, by twos and threes, 
Upon their gowns' hem seated low, 

In charches and in nunneries : 

Speak not, but softly near them go 
And speedily you'll come to know 

Such judgments as Macrobius ne'er 
Did give. Whate'er you catch, I trow, 

'Twill all some flower of wisdom bear. 

cxxxvi 

Item, unto Mount Martyr hill 

(Old past the memory of man) 
Let them adjoin (it is my will) 

The knoll called Mount Valerian : 

I give it for a quarter's span 
The indulgences from Rome I brought ; 

Whence shall the convent, where no man 
Might come, of many now be sought. 

CXXXVII 

Item, to serving men and maids 
Of good hostels (in no despite). 

Pheasants, tarts, custards and croustades 
And high carousal at midnight : 

i8s 




1 1 em, to honest wenches nbo 

H*ve fathers, mothers, aunts . ■ . 'For 
I've nothing left lo give to yon : 

s I've bestowed. 

Poor eUIj wantons, they had showed 
Themselves with little satisliedl 

Some scr^s might well have gone tl 
Of all the convents cast aside. 



Ciiterciaiu and Celes 

Though they be railed oil from the i 
They eat rich meats and drink si 

Whereof poor whores know not the zesi: 

As Jehanne and Ferrette c: 
And Isabeau that says "Is't not ? " 

Since they therefor are so distrest, 
One scarce were damn'd for it, God wot. 

CXL 
Item, to stoTdji stout Margot, 

Of f ac« and favour fair and feat, 
A pious cieatare, too, eno', — 

I' faith, by God Almight; be*!, 
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I love her well, the proper peat, 
As she (sweet chuck) loves me indeed : 

If any chance with her to meet. 
Let him this Ballad to her read. 



BALLAD OF VILLON AND MUCKLE MEGi 

CXLI 

Item, to Marion (Statue hight) 
And to tall Jehanne of Brittany, 

I give to keep a school by night. 

Where masters taught of scholars be : 
A thing you everywhere may see, 

Except in Mehun gaol alone. 
Wherefore I say. Out on the fee ! 

Since that the trick is so well known. 

CXLII 

Item, to Noel Well-beseen 

No other gift I do ordain 
Than both hands full of osiers green, 

Out of my garden freshly ta'en : 

(One should to chastisement be fain ; 
In sooth it is fair almsgiving :) 

Eleven score strokes laid on amain, 
Of Master Hal*s administering. 

> This ballad is omitted for the reasons stated in the Foreword. 
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CJtLlU 

Item, the Hospitals onto 

WiiBt to bequeath I bardi; know: 
Here jests aic neitbet right nor due. 

For sick poor folk have ilU eno' : 

Let each mac's leavings to them go. 
The Mendicants have had my goose: 

Nought bat the bones they'll gel, I tro 
The poor can seldom pick and choose. 

I give my barfjer, {an be list) — 
Bj name that Colin Galeme highl. 

Near Angelot's the Herbalist, — 
A lamp of ice: let him apply't 
Upon his paaDch and hold it tight, 

So he nuy fie«ie as seems him meet : 
If thoB o' winter de^ the wight. 

He'll not complain of lommet heat 

Item, I leave the Foundlings nought : 

But to the Loallings comfort's due. 
Who should, if anywhere, be sought 

Where lodges Marion the Statue. 

A lesson of my sort to you 
I'll read ; 'twill soon be overpast. 

Turn not, I pray, deaf ears thereto, 
But listen sadly: 'tis the last. 
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SEEMLY LESSON OF VILLON TO THE 
GOOD-FOR-NOUGHTS 



r^AIR som^yotire toasting, neyoiire old, 
JL The fairest rose to you that fell. 
You, that like birdHme take and hold, 

IVhen to Monipippeau or Ruel 
(My clerks) you wander, keep you well : 

For of the tricks thai there he played, 
TkMmg to * scape a second spell, 
CoUn ofCe^eulx lost his head, 

II 

No trifling game is this to play, 

IVhere one stakes soul and hody too : 
If losers, no remorse can stay 

A shameful death from ending you ; 

And even the winner, for his due. 
Hath not a Dido to his wife. 

Foolish and lewd I hold him who 
Doth for so little risk his Ufe. 

Ill 

Now all of you to me attend: 

Even a load of wine, folk say, 
fVith drinking at last comes to an end. 

By fire in wmier, in woods m Moff. 
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if you htvt montji, it dalb not slay, 
Bui tbis tcey and Ibat it wastis amain : 

tybal does it profit you, aify viay i 
III-golttH good is nobodf's gain. 



1 



pEDDLE indulgencis, a$you may: 

JT Cog tba did for your cbeating ibrows : 

Try if couni^rfHt coin icill pay, 
Ml risk of roasting at last, like thosi 
That deal in trtaion. Lit and glost, 

Rob and ravish : vibai profits it ? 

IVbo gels ibt purchase, do you suppose I 

Taverns and neocbeSi every whit. 



Rhyme, rail, virestle and cymbals play : 

Flute and fool it in rnummers' sbovis : 
Along with ibe strolling players stray 

From lorcn to city, ■without repose ; 

Act my sitrits, farces, imbroglios : 
IVin money at gitek or a lucky bit 

At Ibe pins : like iBaler, away it fiovis 
Taverns and wenches, every whit. 
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in 

Turn from your ewl courses I pray, 
That smell so foul in a decent nose : 

Earn your bread in some honest way. 
If you have no letter s, nor verse nor prose y 
Plough or groom horses, beat hemp or to^e. 

Enough shall you have if you think but fit : 
But cast not your wage to each xoind that blows ; 

Taverns and wenches, every whit. 

Envoi 

Doublets, pourpoints and silken hose. 

Gowns and linen, woven or knit. 
Ere your wedi^s worn, away it goes; 

Taverns and wenches, every whit. 

CXLVI 

Companions in debauchery, 

111 souls and bodies well bestead, 
Beware of that ill sun ( look ye) 

That tans a man when he is dead : 

'Tis a foul death to die, I dread. 
Keep yourselves from it, so you may ; 

And be this still remembered. 
That all of you must die some day. 

CXLVII 

Item, I give the Fifteen -score — 

(Three hundred just as well 'tmight be) — 
For that by them I set great store, 

(Paris, not Provins ones, for me) — 
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My goggles (aans the case, perdie) 
So in Ibe churchyards where they serve. 

They may the bad to sever see 
ProDi honest folk that well deserve. 
cjcLvm 

HERE' silence doth for ever teign : 
Nothing it ptofiteth the dead 
On beds of satin to have lain 
And drunk from gold the vine-juice ret 
And lived in glee and tustibead. 
Soon all such joys must be resigned: 

All pass away, and in their stead 
Only the sin remains behind. 



When I consider all the heads 
That in these chameU gathered be, 

T^ose that are sleeping in these beds 
May have {for aught that I can see) 
Been mighty lords of high degree, 

Bishops and dames, — or else poor churls: 
There is no difference to me 

'Twixt watercarriers' bones and earls. 

These ladies all, that in tbdr day 
Each against each did bend and bow, 

Whereof did some the sceptre sway. 
Of others feared and coarted, — now 
t. Id the cburchfudB. 
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Here are they sleeping aU a -row, 
Heaped up together anydele, 

Their crowns and honours all laid low. 
Masters or clerks, there's no appeal. 

CLI 

Now are they dead, God have their sprights 1 

As for their bodies, they are clay : 
Once they were ladies, lords and knights, 

That on soft beds of satin lay 

And fed on dainties every day. 
Their bones are mouldered into dust, 

They reck not now of laugh or play : 
Christ will assoilzie them, I trust. 

CLII 

I make this ditty for the dead : 

The which I do communicate 
To Courts and Pleas, ill doers* dread, 

That unjust avarice do hate ; 

That for the welfare of the state 
Do work their bones and bodies dry : 

God and St. Dominick abate 
Their sins unto them when they die. 

CLIII 

Item, Jacques Cardon nought of me 
(For nought I have for him) shall get, 

— Not that hc*d throw*t away, perdie — 
Except this roundel ; if 'twere set 
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ROUNDEL 

On my release from prison si 

Wberf I bavf left my lift weU-mgb, 
If Fait stiti look at nu aviiy, 
Judgt if she hi it. 
Reason mesecmtlb.pasl debalt. 
Hit malici sbc ihould moltiff 
Uu m; release. 

Full ofimrsason is Ibis Fait, 

IVbUb mtlttb but that I should dit : 
God grant thai in His house on bigb 

My soul b* ratisbid from ber bait, 
On my release. 



THIS gift shall Lomer have of n 
— As sure as I'm a fairy's soi 
That he shall ' well-belovid ' be, 
But wench or woman love he non 
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Nor lose hb head for any one. 
And that an hundred times a night 

The tridc for nought of him be done. 
In spite ol Holger the good knight 

CLV 

To^OYers sick and sorrowful, 
(As well as Ahdn Chartier's Lay,) 

At bedhead, a benatare-fall 
Of tears I give, and eke a spray 
Of eglatere or flowering May, 

(To sprinkle with) in time of green ; 
Provided they a Psaliir say. 

To save poor Villon's soal from teen. 

CLVI 

To Master James, that day and night 

Himself at hoarding wealth doth kill, 
I give as many girls to plight 

(But none to marry) as he will. 

For whom doth he his coffers fill ? 
For those that are his kin, alack t 

That which the sows' was, I hold ill 
Should to the porkers not go back. 

CLVII 

Unto the Seneschal I bequeath, — 
(Who once from debt did me release) 

Besides the quality of Smith, — 
The right of shoeing ducks and geese. 
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I send him all these fooleries, 
To help him pass away the time. 

Or make hiin spUlets if he please ; 
One wearies of the best of rhyme. 



The Caplain of the Watch, also — 

Two proper youths to serve as page ; 
Marquet the Stout and Philippot, 

Who for the most part of their age 

Have aerved (whence are they the more sag< 
The Blacltsmithfl' Provost. Weilawayl 

If ihey should chance to lose their wage. 
They most go shoeless many a day. 



Item, to CbappeLuin let there pass 

My simple -too sare chapelry, 
Charged but with saying a tow mass : 

There little letters needed be. 

My cure of souls he should of me 
Have had ; but no one to confess 

(To go by what he says) cares he, 
Save chambermaids and mistresses. 

CLK 

Since my intent he well doth know. 
To Jehan de Calais — (worthy wight I 

Who saw me thirty years ago 
And hath not since on me set sight. 
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Indeed, nor knoweth how I hight) — 
If in this Testament befall 

Or hitch or doubt, I give full right 
To solve and mend them, one and all : 

CLXI 

To glose upon it and comment. 

Define, eliminate, prescribe. 
Diminish aught or aught augment. 

To cancel it or it transcribe 

With his own hand, although no scribe 
He be ; such sense as he thinks fit. 

At pleasure, good or bad, ascribe 
Thereto : I sanction all of it. 

CLXII 

And if, perchance, some legatee, 

Without my knowledge, should be dead, 
It shall at the discretion be 

Of Jehan de Calais aforesaid 

To see my will interpreted 
And otherwise the gift apply 

Nor take it for himself instead : 
I charge him on his soul thereby. 

CLXIII 

Item, my body, I ordain. 

Shall at St. Avoye buried be : 
And that my friends may there again 

My image and presentment see, 
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Let one the aemblant Umn of n 
In ink, if that be not too dear. 

No other monument, peidie : 
'Twould overload the floor, I fear. 



Item, I win that over it 

That which ensues, without word ir 
In letters large enough be writ : 

If ink faU (as I said before). 

Let them the words with charcoal score, 
Ho they do not the plaster drag : 

■Twill serve to keep my name in store. 
As thai of a good crack-brained wag. 
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That hight of o 
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Acre or furrow 
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rHis Roundel say. 
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ROUNDEL 

iEternam Requiem dona, 
Lord God, and tvsrlasting light, 
To bm who never bad, poor wigbt. 

Plotter, or augbt thereon to lay ! 

Hair, ej^ehrows, heard all fallen away. 
Like a peeled turnip was bis plight. 

iEtemam Requiem dona. 

Exile compelled him many a day 
And death at last his breech did smite, 
Though, ' / appeal,* with all his might 

The man in good plain speech did say, 

Aternam Requiem dona. 

CLXVI 

Item, I will they toll for me 

The * Belfry ' Bell, that is so great 
Of voice, that all astonied be 

When he is tolled, early or late. 

Many a good city, of old date, 
He saved, as every one doth know ; 

Thunder or war, all ills abate 
When through the land his voices go. 

CLXVII 

Four loaves the ringers' wage shall be : 
If that's too little, six: (that is 

What rich folk wont to ^ve for fee :) 
But they St. Stephen's loaves, ywis, 
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Shall be. Let Vollant shaie in this; 
A man thai earns his living hard: 

Twill famish forth a week of his. 
The otber one f Jehan de la Garde. 



Item, to carry oat (his all. 

Men who aie goad to deal withal 
And never shirk an honest daim : 
They're no great vaunlards, all the same, 

Though they've good cause for it, perdie; 
They shall fulHI my thought and aim: 

Write, I will name sii names to thee. 

cucix 
First, Master Martin de Bellefaye, 

The King's IJeutaDant-criminel. 
Who shall be next t Whom shall I say ? 

Il shall be Messire Colombel: 

If, as I think, it like him well, 
He'll undertake this charge for me. 

The third one ? Michel Jouvenel : 
I give the office to these three. 



Natheless, in case they should excuse 
Themselves (herefrom, (or fear of fees, 

Or altogether should refuse, 
I name as their successors these. 
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Good men and true in their degrees : 
Philip Brunei, the noble squire, 

For next, his neighbour (an he please). 
Master Jacques Raguyer, I desire. 

CLXXI 

Master Jacques James shall be the third : 

Three men of worth and good renown, 
That for believers in God's Word 

And right God-fearing souls are known ; 

Far rather would they spend their own 
Than not my full intent fulfil. 

No auditor on them shall frown : 
They shall do all at their own will. 

CLXXII 

The Register of Wills from me 

Shall have nor quid nor quod, I trow : 
But every penny of his fee 

To Tricot, the young priest, shall go ; 

At whose expense gladly eno* 
I*d drink, though it my nightcap cost : 

If but he knew the dice to throw. 
Of Perrette*s Den I'd make him host. 

CLXXIII 

Guillaume du Ru, for funeral, 

Shall see the chapel duly lit ; 
And as to who shall bear the pall, 

Let my executors order it. 
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And now, my body every whit 
(Groin, eyebrows, hair and beard and aJ] ) 

Being racked vrith pain, the time seems fi 
To cij folk mercy, great and small. 



BALLAD CRYING ALL FOLK MERCY 



T^RERES. he Ibiji vsbitt or he Ibty grey; 
JT^ Nuns, mumpiTs, cbatilirs aicry Ibal triad 
And clink tbiir pal tins on lacb bi'gbway ; 

Lackeys and bandmatds, apparelliJ 

In Itgbt-filting surcoati, tcbiU and red; 
Gallants, whose boots o'er their ankltsfaU, 

That vauat and ruffle ii unadread; 
I cry folk mercy, one and all. 



Wantons tcba all their charms dtsplqy. 

That so more custom to them hi lid, 
Bmailers and jugglers and tumbUrs gay ; 

Clowns with tbiir apes and carpet spread; 

Players that lehistli for lustibiad. 
As tbiy trudge it 'twixt village and town and tall ; 

Gentle and simple, living and dead, — 
I cry folk mercy, one and all. 
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ni 

Savi onljf tbi tnacbsraus biosts ofprty^ 

Tbat gamd nu battm on prison brsad 
And water f manff a mgbt and day. 

I fear tbem nai now, no, nai a sbred; 

And gladly (but tbat I lie arbed 
And bavi small stomaebfor strife or brawl) 

Pd bave mj^ wreak of tbenu Now, instead^ 
I cry folk mercy, one and all. 

Envoi 

So but ibe knaves be ribroastdd 

And basted well wiib an oaken maul 

Or some stout borsewbip weighted witb lead, 
I cry folk mercy, one and all. 



BALLAD, BY WAY OF ENDING 



TTERE is ended (botb great and small) 
Jj Poor ViUon's Testament ! IVben be is dead. 
Come, Iprof, to bis funeral, 

IVbilst tbe beU tinkles ooerbead. 

Come in cramo{in garmented; 
For to Love martyr did be die. 

Tbereof be swore on bis manlibead, 
Whenas he felt his end draw nigh. 
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Wk^ he Mt hfa c^ AxT n^ 

ESTOI 
Prima. Itil art gmt *i Hfoirlimg gUd. 

Hi*r itii bf did vitb bit liirsi n'gb : 
Ht drank a long draught of thi viiu-jmce red, 

Whenas he felt bis end draw nigh. 

5ere enftet? i%i Creater ff«i*ament of 
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N 



foU (WCfon, not teituf patt of (is Aetcet 
BALLAD OF VILLON IN PRISON 



AVE pity, fiieadg, have pitj now, 1 
pray. 
If it so pleaie yon, at the least. 

y I lie Id fosse, not ander holm or may. 
In thU duresse, wherein, alast I 

111 fate. M God did thereanent decree, 
losses and lovers, joonglings manifold. 
Dancers and mountebanks, alert and bold. 

Nimble as qnarrel from a crossbow shot; 
Singers, that troll as clear as bells of gold, — 

WmyoH alt Um*p09T Kilkm btri to rot ? 

II 

Clerfca, that go carolling the livelong day. 

Scant parsed, bnt glad and frank and fall of glee ; 

Wandering at will along the broad highway, 

Harebrained, perchance, bat wit-whole too.perdie: 
Lo I now, I die, whilst that jon abaent be. 




SoDg-singeis. when poor ViUon's days are told, 
Vou will sing psalms for him and candles hold ; 

Here light not air nor levin e 
Where ramparts thick are roand aboni him rolled. 

IVillyou all leave poor VilUm bert to rot ? 




Consider bol bis piteous anaj, 

High and fail lords, of suit and service free. 
That noT to king uor kaiser homage pay. 

But atrajghl from God in heaven hold yonr feel 

Come fa£( or feast, all days alike fasts he, 

e his teeth like rakes' teeth to behold: 
No table hath he bat the sheer black moald l 

After dry bread (not manchets), pot o 
They empty down his throat of water cold: 

IVillyou all Ifave poor ViltoH bert to rot f 

Envoi 

Princes and lords aforesaid, young am 

Get me the King his letters sealed and scrolled 

And draw me from this dungeon ; for, God wot, 
Even swine, when one sqneaks in the butcher's foH 
Flock around their fellow and do squeak and scold. 

IViUjiou all ittfoepoor i'illon here to rol ? 
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THE QUATRAIN THAT VILLON MADE 
WHEN HE WAS DOOMED TO DIE 

FRANQOIS am I,— woe worth it me 1 
At Paris bom, near Pontoise citie, 
Whose neck, in the bight of a rope of three, 
Must prove how heavy my buttocks be. 



VARIANT OF THE FOREGOING EPITAPH 

FRANCOIS am I, —woe worth it me 1 
— Corbier my surname is aright : 
Native of Auvers, near Pontoise citie; 
Of folk for sobriquet Villon hight. 
But for the gallant appeal I made, 
My neck, in the bight of a rope of three, 
Had known ere this what my buttocks weighed. 
The game scarce seemed to me worth to be played. 
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THK P.PITAPU rf* BALLAD FORM THAT 

VII.I.ON MADE FOR HIMSELF AXD HIS 

COMfANIONS. EXPECTING SO lET- 

TtCK THAN TO BE HAHGKD £IV 

THEIR COMPANT 



BKUTHERS. Ihal gLfler na on life nmun, 
Kardnn ynor bcarti againu u oot as itune ; 
1^01. It [ti |>lt)' ui poor wights foa'rc fain. 

Ood ihall iho rnlber grant foo benison. 

Vnu Ha u* lU, Ihe ^bbM hereupon: 
A* tot lh» lUah that we loo well have fed, 
' ri* all (lavuursd and rotted, shied bj stind. 

t.«l nana mak* metrv of oar piIeoD> case, 
Whotc crumbling bones Iha life long lioce bath Sed: 

Th* fMlhir pruy, G«4 grtmt ta ^Hii gr»et ! 



Wa, WB roujiire you, look not with dUdain. 

Umlhera, on us, (hough we to death were done 
Wy jnMke. Well you know, the saving grain 

Of sense springs not in every mother's son : 

<'oniniend us, therefore, now we're dead and gone, 
Ti> <.'Utisl. Ihe Son of Mary's maidenhead, 
Thai he leave not His grace on ua to shed 

And save us from the nether torture -place. 
1*1 U'l one harry us: foraoolh. we're sped: 

Thf rjlttr f-'Ar. God grant us 0/ His gract! 
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III 

We are whiles scoured and soddened of the rain 

And whiles burnt up and blackened of the sun : 
Corbies and pyets have our eyes out-ta'en 

And plucked our beard and hair out, one by one. 

Whether by night or day, rest have we none : 
Now here, now there, as the wind shifts its stead. 
We swing and creak and rattle overhead. 

No thimble dinted like our bird-pecked face. 
Brothers, have heed and shun the life we led : 

The rather pray^ God grant us of His graa ! 

Envoi 

Prince Jesus, over all empowered. 
Let us not fall into the Place of Dread, 

But all our reckoning with the Fiend efface. 
Folk, mock us not that are forspent and dead ; 

Thi rather pray^ God grant us of His graa I 



THE REQUEST OF VILLON, PRESENTED TO 

THE HIGH COURT OF PARLIAMENT 

IN BALLAD FORM 



ALL my five senses, in your several place, 
Hearing and seeing, taste and touch and smell. 
Every my member branded with disgrace, — 
Each on this fashion do ye speak and tell : 
* Most Sovereign Court, by whom we here befell, 
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Wborfof* la tbn oar loica lil-wea 
SitUr f/jmgHs, melttr af tit goad.'' 



1 



H«ait, dMH. ia lander, en m amf caae 

ITn Til Tri hiriimrt in<l iM|ii imi iifih 
Than WM th« bbck roc^ ia ibe dMen^fnec. 

Wlikft aJih iweet saur for liw Jews did snlli 

Mdl iolo uaa aad BCf^ ct;. aa wdl 
B«fiu a loiriy hesit ihai hlenb^f pmy*: 
Giva to Ihe Court, tbe kingdoro'i glorj, ptaisc,— 

Tbt Krenchman's slaj, tbe belp of stnngnhood. 
Botn of lilgfa hEavcD atnidsi tbe empjrreal ajt: 

StiUr of angtli, metbtr of tbt good! 



And jpOD, Rijr teeth, your sockets leave apace; 

Come lorwaid, all, and loudlier tban be)1, 
Oigan or clarion, reader thanks for grace 

And every thought of chewing now repel. 

Beihink you, 1 was doomed lo death and hell, 
1 leatl, spleen and livet palsied with affrays : 
And you, my body, (elie you were more base 

Than bear or swine that in the dunghill brood,) 
Extol the Court, ere woiser hap amaze; 

Sisltr of angtis, molbir of tbi good! 



^ 
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Envoi 

Prince, of thy grace deny me not three days 
To bid my friends adien and go my ways : 

Without them, I've nor money, clothes nor food. 
Triumphant Court, be't as thy suppliant says ; 

Sistir of angels, motber of the good ! 

BALLAD OF VILLON'S APPEAL 



GARNIER, how like you my appeal ? 
Did I wUely, or did I iU ? 
Each beast looks to his own skin's weal : 
If any bind him, to keep or kill, 
He does himself free to the best of his skill. 
When then, sans reason, to me was sung 
This pleasant psalm of a sentence, still 
H^as it a time to bold my tongue ? 

II 

Were I of Capet's race somedele 

(Whose kin were butchers on Montmartre hill) 
They had not bound me with iron and steel 

Nor forced me to swizzle more than my fill : 

(You know the trick of it, will or nill ?) 
But, when of malice prepense and wrong, 

They doomed me to swallow this bitter pill, 
IVas it a time to bold my tongue ? 
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II 

Some mock until their hearts do bleed : 

Some are so frank that they ofifend: 
Some waste until they come to need : 

A promise^ gift is ill to spend : 

Some love God till from church they trend 
Wind shifts until to North it veer : 

Till forced to borrow do we lend : 
IVe sbout out *No9l ' till it's here. 

III 

Dogs fawv on us till them we feed: 
Songf s sung until by heart it's kenned : 

Fruit's kept until it rot to seed : 
The leagured place falls in the end : 
Folk linger till the occasion wend : 

Haste oft throws all things out of gear: 
One dips until the grasp's o'erstrained : 

IVe sbout out *Noifl ' till ifs here. 

Envoi 

Prince, fools live so long that they mend : 
They go so far that they draw near : 

They're cozened till they apprehend : 
IV$ shout out 'No$r till it's hire. 
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rinmrilw Mto« Br <•* ii^a : 
I kwM* ^ fa>i Ifcr ta* Ac <» : 

t knov ihe wotbr fmoi the Aooc 
Aad cfca Ab fagd i*bk Cmb Aa ^ 



I know rlia poorpomt bf tiM Ml 

A«hI by hb fown t kiww the bin- 
Mum hj (KrlM I can tfM -. 

Niini b}' lb« *d1s Ibat liide Ibcji bur; 

I know the nharpet and bis snare 
Ami Fi>iil>i that fat on cates have grown : 

VVinei by the caik I can compare : 
/ knirw all navi mymlf alotu. 



•K li'iw home from mnle to tell: 
iiiw iho load (hat each can bear: 
« liuth Kcatrice and Bell: 
iiiw llie liaiatds, odd and p^c: 
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I know of visions in the air : 
I know the power of Peter's throne 

And how misled Bohemians were : 
/ know all savi mys$lf alom. 

Envoi 

Prince, I know all things : fat and spare, 
Ruddy and pale, to me are known 

And Death that endeth all oar care : 
/ know all sav$ myself ahm* 



BALLAD OF POOR CHIMNEYSWEEPS 



MEN talk of those the fields that till ; 
Of those that sift out chaff from com ; 
Of him that has, will he or nill, 

A wife that tcoldeth night and mom, — 

As folk hard driven and forlorn : 
Of men that often use the sea ; 
Of monks that of poor convents be ; 

Of those behind the ass that go : 
But, when all things consider we, 

Poor cbinmsfswisps hav$ toil $ho\ 
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Ta gprwma bo^s aod pA with ikill, 
Ged wnt. ^ no Ubovi Gb'xIt t>on>e ; 

Nor W MTie bdies at Lore^ will ; 
Or dtt kMgkl Mul al sound of horn, 
Hcteet awl haiBcss always worn, 

Aad foBow ann covtageoBSlj ; 

To }oa« ^id lOt with ipean, peidie, 
n pla;, m hard, I know: 



God wot, Ihej soSer little ill 

Bj whron wheu's reaped and meadow* ili 
Or thc«e that thresh grain for the mill 

Or plead the Piiliament befoinej 

To bonow money'* little scorn ; 
TliiLers and cajtcis hare to dr«« 
But little hardship, seeioeth nie; 

Nor does Lent irk us much, I trow: 
Bui. when all things consider we, 

Poor itinmej'svtfps iatie toil mo'. 



[En< 
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DIVERS POEMS 
BALLAD OF FORTUNE 



10F old times by makers Fortune hight, — 
Whom, Fran9ois, thou dost rail at and decry, — 
Far better men than thou, poor nameless wight, 

I grind into the dust with poverty 

And gar them delve i' the quarries till they die : 
Wherefore complainest thou ? If thou live ill, 
Thou art not singular : so, peace, be still. 

Think but how many mighty men of yore 

I*ve laid stark dead to stiffen in their gore, 
By whom thou*rt but a scullion knave, perdie. 

Content thee, then, and chide thy fate no more ; 
/ rede tbee, ytllon, take it all in gree. 

II 

Oft have I girded me to wreak my spite 
Upon great kings : lo, in the days gone by, 

Priam I slew ; and all his warlike might 

Availed him nought, towers, walls nor ramparts high. 
'Gainst Hannibal no less did I apply, 

Who was attaint in Carthage by my skill : 

And Scipio Africanus did I kill : 
Great Caesar to the Senate I gave o'er 
And wrecked stout Pompey upon Egypt shore : 

Jason I drowned by tempest on the sea 
And burned both Rome and Romans heretofore : 

/ rede tbee, yiUon, take it all in gree. 
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Nay. Alexandei, that renowntd knigbt, 

Who longed to reach (he backward of the sky 

And sbed much blood, with poison did I hiight; 
I made Arphaxad on the field to lie. 
Dead, by his royal standard. Thus did I 

Full many a lime and yet more will fulfil : 

Nor time nor reason can awry my will. 
Huge Holophernes, too, that did adore 
Strange gods, nhom Judith with his sword of wai 

Slew as he slept; and Absalom, as he 

Fled, by the love-locks hanged I that he wore. 

/ rtde tbti, VilioH, tail it all in gret. 

Foot Franfoia, set ray rede in thy heart's core ; 
If I could aught without God's leave or lore, 

I'd leave no rag Co one of all that be; 
For each ill done I'd compass half a score : 

/ redi Ibit, Lilian, take it all in gret. 



LET him meet beasts that breathe out fieiy n 
Even as did Jason hard by Colchis town ; 
Or seven years changed into a beast remain, 
Nebuchadnezzar -like, to earth bowed down; 
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Or suffer else such teen and mickle bale 

As Helen's rape on Trojans did entail ; 
Or in Hell's marshes fallen let him fare 
Like Tantalus and Proserpine or bear 

A grievouser than Job his sufferance, 

Prisoned and pent in Daedalus his snare, - 

fVbo would wish ill unto the realm of France, 



II 



Four months within a marish let him plain, 

Bittern-like, with the mud against his crown ; 
Or sell him to the Ottoman, to chain 

And harness like an ox, the scurvy clown 1 
Or thirty years, like Maudlin, without veil 
Or vesture, let him his misdeeds bewail ; 

Or with Narcissus death by drowning share ; 

Or die like Absalom, hanged by the hair; 
Or Simon Magus, by his charms' mischance ; 

Or Judas, mad with horror and despair, — 
IVbo would wish ill unto the realm of France. 



Ill 



If but Octavian's time might come again. 

His molten gold should down his throat be thrown, 

Or 'twixt two millstones he should grind for grain. 
As did St. Victor; or I'd have him drown 

Far out to sea, where help and breath should fail, 

like Jonah in the belly of the whale ; 
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II 



What deemest thou ? — To mend before I die. — 
At thirty years ? — 'Tis a male's age, perdie. — 

Is't childhood ? — Nay. — 'Tb madness, then, doth ply 
And grip thee ? — Where ? — By the nape. — Seemeth me 
Nothing I know ? — Yes, flies in milk, maybe : 

Thou canst tell black from white yet at a press. — 

Is't all ? — What words can all thy faults express ? — 
If 't's not enough, well have another bout. — 

Thou'rt lost. — I'll make a fight for't none the less. — 
/ sajf no more. — And / can do witboui. 

Ill 

Dule have I, pain and misery thou thereby : 

If thou wert some poor idiot, happily 
Thou mightst have some excuse thy heart anigh. 

Lo, foul and fair are all alike to thee. 

Or harder is thy head than stone by sea 
Or more than honour likes thee this duresse. 
Canst thou say aught in answer ? Come, confess. — 

I shall be quit on't when I die, no doubt. — 
God I what a comfort 'gainst a present stress ! 

/ sajf no more. — j4nd / can do without. 

IV 

Whence comes this evil ? — Surely, from on high : 

When Saturn made me up my fardel, he 
Put all these ills fai. — 'Tb a foolish lie : 

Thou art Fate's master, yet its slave wilt be. 

Thereof see Solomon his homily ; 
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T^ wiw, be njs, M> plaaeis can oppress ; 
Ttiey and tbeii tnfloaice ovn ha mightiness. 

X»J, Bi thcj'ie inade me, $o shall it fall oal. 

Whusajst thDa? — 'Tis the faith that I profess.— 

litfm> mere. — And I caa do mtboul. 

ESTOI 

Wilt thoa li»e laag ? — So God vouchsafe me, yes. — 
TleninasttliOB— What? — Repent: foraweat idlessi 
Andstadf — What? — The lore of tigbieonsness.— 

I'll not forget. — Foiiake the motley rout 
And lo amendment straightwaj thee address : 
Delay not tin tboa come to hopelessness. 

/ »(»» me mart. — And I can do vilbout. 



I DIE of thirst, although the spring's at hand^ 
Hot as a fire, my teeth with cold do shake: 
In my own town, I'm in a foreign land ; 
Hard by a burning brazier do I qnake ; 
Clad like a king, yet naked as a snake. 
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I laug^ through tears, expect sans hope soe'er 
And comfort take amiddleward despair ; 

Glad, though I joy in nought beneath the sun. 
Potent am I, and yet as weak as air; 

H^ell inUriainedt f$buff$d of eviry <ms. 

II 

Nought's dim to me save what I understand ; 

Uncertain things alone for sure I take ; 
I doubt but facts that all unquestioned stand ; 

I'm only wise by chance for a whim's sake ; 

* Give you good-nig^t ! ' I say, whenas I wake ; 
Ljring at my length, of falling I beware ; 
I've goods enough, yet not a crown to spare; 

Leave off a loser, though I sdll have won ; 
Await bequests, although to none I'm heir ; 

IVill snUrtamsd, rebuff $d of eviry one. 

Ill 

I care for nought, yet all my life I've planned 
Goods to acquire, although I've none at stake ; 

They speak me fairest, by whom most I'm banned. 
And truest, who most mock of me do make : 
He is my friend, who causes me mistake 

Black ravens for white swans and foul for fair; 

Who doth me hurt, I hold him debonair; 
Twixt truth and lying difference see I none ; 

Nought I conceive, yet all in mind I bear; 
IVill ewUrtamid, rebt^id of mry otu> 
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Most dement Prince, I'd have yoa be aware 
That I'm like all ajid yet apart and rare; 

Much understand, yet wit and knowledge shun: 
To have my wage again is all my care; 

IVtII tnttrlaituJ, rtbi^id of ivtry oru. 



BALLAD OF VILLON'S REQUEST TO THE 
DUG DE BOURBON 



GRACIOUS my lord and prince of mickle iitd, 
Flower of the Lily, Royal progeny. 
Francois Villon, whom dule and teen have led 

To the blind strokes of Fate to bend the knee, 

Sues by this humble writing unto thee, 
That thoD wilt of thy grace to him make loan- 
Before all conrts hU debit he will Own: 

Doubt not but he thy right will satisfy. 
With interest thereunder due and grown : 

Nothing but tcailmg sbalt tbou lose thereby. 



Di no prince has thy creature borrowed, 
Save of thyself, a single penny fee : 

rhe six poor crowns were wholly spent In 
That whiles thy favour.did advance to i 
All shall be paid together, I agree, 
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And that right soon, ere many days be flown ; 
For if in Patay wood are acorns known 

Or chestnuts thereabouts folk sell and buy. 
In season thou shalt have again thine own : 

Nothing but waiting sbalt tbou lose thereby, 

III 

If I could sell my youth and lustihead 

Unto the Lombards, usurers that be, 
Lack -gold has brought me to such piteous stead, 

I do believe I should the venture dree. 

In purse or belt no money can I see : 
I wonder what it is, by God His throne I 
For unto me, save it be wood or stone. 

No cross at all appears, — I do not lie : 
But, if the true cross once to me be shown. 

Nothing but waiting shalt thou lose thereby. 

Envoi 

Prince of the Lys, that lov'st good deeds alone, 
Think'st thou it has not cost me many a groan 

That I can not to my intent draw nigh ? 
Give ear, if it so please thee, to my moan : 

Nothing but waiting shalt thou lose thereby. 
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POUS JtTruXOTSO TO VILLOIt 



LUr iALLAn OF VINTM£HS 




[^1 Turkish quarrels ran them through the rear 
And rapiers keen their gals and viials lice ; 

■iinge Iheir perukes with Greek Sre, aj", and sear 
Their brains with levins ; siring them brace bj brace 
Up fo the gibbet; or for greater grace, 

Irft gout and dropsy slay the knaves outright ; 

■>r else lei drive inlo each felon wight 
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Irons red-heated in the fnmace-flare : 

Let half a score of hangmen flay them bare ; 

And on the morrow, seethed in oil or brine. 
Let foar great hones rend them then and there, 

n$ vintmrs tbtapmi waUr m cmr wmg. 

m 

Let some great gonshot blow their heads off sheer ; 

Let thanders catch them in the market-place; 
Let rend their limbs and cast them fu and near. 

For dogs to batten on their bodies base ; 

Or let the lightning -stroke their sight efface. 
Frost, hail and snow let still upon them bite ; 
Strip off their clothes and leave them naked quite. 

For rain to drench them in the open air; 

Lard them with knives and poniards and then bear 
Their carrion forth and soak it in the Rhine ; 

Break all their bones with maob and do not spare 
The vmtnsrs that put waisr in omr wins. 

Envoi 

Prince, may God corse their vitals I is my prayer; 

And may they borst with venom all, in fine. 
These traitorous thieves, accors^d and onfair, 

Tbs vhUfurs that put waUrin our om#. 
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BALLAD OF THE TREE OF LOVE 



I HAVE witbin my heart at hearts a tree, 
A plant of Loi-e, fast rooted therewithin, 
That bears no fruit, save only misery; 

Hardship its leaves and trouble its flowers bin. 

But, since to set it there Love did begin, 
It hath so mightily struck root and spread 
That, for its shadow, all niy cheer is fled 

And all my joys do wither and decay : 
Vet win I not, of all my lustihead, 

Olbtr to plant or tear tbi old away. 



Year after year, its branches watered be 
With tears as bitter and as sail as sin; 

And yet its fruits no fairer are to see 
Nor any comfort therefrom can I win : 
Yet pluck I ihem among the leavis thin; 

My heart thereon full bitterly is fed. 

That belter had lain fallow, ay, or dead, 
Than to bear fruits of poison and dismay : 

But Love his taw allows me not instead 
Otber to plant or ttar tbt old away. 
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ni 

If, in this time of May, when wood and lea 

Are broidered all with leaves and blossoms sheen, 

Love would vouchsafe this succour unto me, — 
To prune away the boughs that lie between, 
That so the sun among the buds be seen, 

And imp thereon some graft of goodlihead, — 

Full many a pleasant burgeon would it shed. 
Whence joy should issue, lovelier than the day ; 

And no more were despair solicited 
Otbif to plant or tear tbe old away. 

Envoi 

Dear my Princess, my chiefest hope and dread, 
Whom my heart serves in penitential stead. 

The woes that harrow it do thou allay 
And suffer not thy constant thought be led 

Othir to plant or tear tbe old away. 



BALLAD OF LADIES' LOVE 
No. I 



WELL enough favoured and with substance still 
Some little stored, chance brought me 'neath 
love's spell 
And day and night, until I had my will, 
I pined in languor unendurable : 
I loved a damsel more than I can tell ; 
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Bui, with good luck and rose-nobles a score, 
I had what men of maids have bad before. 

Then, in myself considering, I did »ay : 
* Love sets bj pleasant speech but little store; 

Tbi vealtby gallant always gains the day' 



So chanced in that, vrhilst coin m; purse did lill, 
The world went merry as a marriage bell 

And I was all in all with her, until. 

Without word said, my wanton's loose eyes fell 
Upon a graybeard, rich but foul as hell: 
e hideous never woman bore. 

But what of that ? He had his will and more ; 
And 1, confounded, stricken with dismay. 

Upon this teit went glosing pa.'ising sore : 
' The ataJlby gallant alvatys gains tbt day.' 



Now she did wrong; for never had she ill 
Or spite of me^ I cherished her so well 

That, had she asked me for the moon, my skill 
I had essayed to storm heaven's citadel- 
Yet, of sheer vice, her body did she sell 

Unto the service of that satyr hoar ; 

The which I seeing, of my clerkly lore 
I made and sent to her a piteous lay : 

And she: ' Lack-gold undid thee;' words but four. 
Tbt wealthy gallant alvays gains the day. 
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Envoi 

Fair Prince, more skilled than any one of yore* 
In pleasant speech, look thou have coin galore 

Within thy pouch : as Meung that clerk so gay 
And wise, hath told us, in the amorous war 

Tbi wealthy gallant always gains tb$ day. 



BALLAD OF LADIES' LOVE« 
No. 2 



l^txt tntti^ t^e QBooft of i^t (poenu of 
(jnostet -j^xM^oiu (Oiffon 



I This BalUd is omitted for the reasons stated in the Foreword. 
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NOTES TO THE LESSER TESTAMENT 

Ocunl. UacT. — >'*/tM<ii. Ffavn Vegetii Epitome Rei MUl- 
aiii, the imuUtioD (oi niher paiaphrase) □! which by Jehan de 
Ueong, uder ibi title of " L'Ait de Cheralsie lehra Vcgesia," 
u freqaeslly dted by medixvml wHten. 
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alldea and myslerlo of the time. Villon here, 
irdlng to hift uaual ptactkXj Htst loakcA a bequest and dtea 
ully aunul* It, glriog tbe legatee the book called tA> Arl i/ 
■ffl^t but dlrcctiof It to be procDnd fnm Ualpcna^, the one 



NOTES 

Oct. zx. — Tbe 'Puppet* Cistern. L'AbreuToyr Poapin, a 
well*kiiown resort oi rogues and vagabonds on tht Pont Neof, 
apparently a sort of succursal to the more celebrated Coor des 
Miracles. The text may, perhaps, be read as referring to a low 
tavern atoate in the neighbourhood. Tbe Fir-cone (or Fir Apple) 
Tavern. Le Cabaret de la Pomme de Pin, the most famous of its 
time in Paris, situate in the Rue de la Juiverie and mentioned by 
many writers of the day. Back to chair. Le dox aux rains, i. e., 
le dos aux reins, lit. ''back to loins," i. «., Ijring back in an 
aoceremonious attitude of comfortable abandon in his chair. Rains 
may also be read as for raims, an old French form of rameaux, 
branches, often used in the sense (v. Diez, Ducange, etc.) of 
" faiggots," in which case le doi^ aux rams would mean " with his 
back to the faggots piled up beside the fire." M. Bijvanck's pro- 
posal to read " le doz aux rais," i. e., back to the rays of the sun, 
is too far-fetched for adoption. This octave is one of the most 
garbled in the whole work and has been a favourite battle-ground 
of the commentators. 

Oct. xxi. 1. 3. — That baron's grace. The baron alluded to 
appears to have been the Lieutenant-Criminel of Paris. Jehan 
Maatainct and Pierre Basanier were officials of his (the Chltelet) 
Court. 

Oct. xxii.— T^« Helmet. Apparently a tavern sign. La 
Pierre au Lait, according to M. Longnon, was an old name for 
the Rue des Ecrivains (formerly) near St. Jacques de la Bou- 
cfaerie. Tbe Three Lilies. Les Trois-Lis, supposed by some 
commentators to have been the name of a dungeon (perhaps Les 
Trois-Liu, the Three Beds) in the Chitelet Prison ; but a refer- 
ence is probably meant to some tavern sign. 

Oct. xxiii. — Some sort of play appears to be here intended 
upon the word Barre, in its heraldic sense of bend sinister or sign 
of illegitimacy and its mediaeval meaning of merchant's bar or 
counter. GooJcheap man or Chapman. Un bon marchant, a cant 
name for a thief ; who, getting goods cheap, i. e , for nothing, can 
aflford to sell them again at a low price. The l^;atee seems to 
have been a souteneur or prostitutes' bully ; hence Uie gift of straw, 
wfaidi was used by women of ill fame in lieu of carpet. Some 
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. Rr.H-cr a niouurde, according lo M. Biivanck, andcnll; 
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NOTES 

crutches hung up ex-voto in the Church of St. Maur. In the 
aeTenth line of the same 8tan» Villon says, St. Anthony roa$i 
bimfull sore I alluding to the erysipelatous disease known as St. 
Anthony's fire. 

Oct. xzxiv. — Gouvieux (says M. Lacroix) was a castle on the 
Oise, of which Peter de Ronseville was probably governor. It is 
poesible that Villon had been imprisoned there and made this 
bequest to the gaolers, in derisive memory of his sufferings at their 
hands. Smcb crowns . . , as the prince givetb for largesse^ i. e.. 
Done at all, princes in general (or perhaps some contemporary 
prince in particular renowned for his dosefistedness) being in the 
habit of promising much, but giving little. 

Octaves zxxvi-viii. — These three octaves appear to be a clumsy 
paraphrase (or perhaps parody) of some popular medieval abstract 
or digest of Aristotle de AnimA in use in the schools. 

Oct. xl. 1.7. — Pewter. Billon, i. e., base or small coin, other 
than silver. 



NOTES TO THE GREATER TESTAMENT 

Oct. ▼. — Pm ill at reading, i. e. prayers. Some texts have 
Ure, other* dire, but the two expressions are practically synonymous 
and sonify tlie act <A supplication, prayers in the Middle Ages 
beiog always read. 'Twould be but sucb as Picards* were; i. e. 
none at all, the Picards or heretics of the Walloon country being 
popularly credited with dispensing altogether with prayer, probably 
from the hex that they eschewed prayers for the dead. 

Oct. tL IL 7 and 8. — *Tbe seventb verse . , , Cf tbe Psalns 
Dnu ImuUm. This is the eigbtb verse of Psalm cix. of the 
EagUah version (Hold mot Tby tongue, O God of my praise 1) and 
stands tiias. Let bis days be few and amotber take bit office. 
lion's intention in applying it to the Bishop of Orleans is still 
Bore obvious when we compare the Vulgate version, ' Fiant dies 
ejus paoci et episcopatum ejus accipiat alter.' 
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Mvnlliu. In wtiicb the caiHir'i ninic ■• nal given. 

OcL an. I. j.—S»9d, tritibtd likt ajtitir-fiilUr. 
U^gsd and tooled } 

Oct. EUTl I. s.~J(KiU4i Cair. The grul Fni 
(ltd pmrloi, whon UbemUiy enabled Chailes VII i 
the FtconqiwBl of Frvnce and who lileiwards Fell 
thri>u(h Court loiri^eH^ 
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MaiKBeritc de Bi 



t/baniim 



jngne, wife of Louii In Hutin, King dI Vnnn. 
Cf . Dnnui' bmoni drann, Lt Teur iff JWift. 

FtBXT Balulp orOLD-TiiaLo*Ds,iii.6. — LiUfilM, JT^tf 
BiMk. Thli ippan.iIBnt light, to refer to the (ibolou ben 

of La Mjtl d'Arlhut, LinctlM du la.:, KinR of Bayonne « 

the person wham IhE poel had in view to l» WladiiUw, King of 
Bohemia, wlio died in 14S7. 



NOTES 

Oct IviL L 4. — Tbmt mftU bmt a noortar om. The wtotHtr or 
■quare cap worn by the Jndges of the ParUaunent is probably meant. 

Oct. bciii. 11. a and 3. — Mmd* m* driuk tf wmUr cold So wtueb. 
An allusion to the question by water, ^ich Villon appears to have 
more than once andeigone daring his confinement in Menng gaol. 

Oct. bdv. 1. 7. — As God loves Lombards, etc. It may, perhaps, 
be necessary to remind the reader that the Lombards, as the 
usarers of the middle ages and the inventors of banking and pawn- 
broking, bore much the same evil repute as the Jews of our own day. 

Oct. Ixviii. 11. 7 and 8. — Nor mil I make it mamifest Except 
umto the realm of France, It appears to have been in Villon's 
time obligatory, or at all events customary, to deposit (or mamfesi) 
wills with an ecclesiastical official during the lifetime of the 
tastator. Villon afterwards (see Oct. clxzii.) expresses his inten- 
tion of cheating the Registrar of Wills of his fees. 

Oct. bcxviii. 1. a.— "T^« Devil's Crake** R<maumt. Le Rommant 
da Pet-au-Diable. The researches of M. Marcel Schwob in the 
Ardiives Nationales of France have brought to light the judicial 
record of the protracted litigation between the University and the 
Provostry of Paris, consequent upon the measures taken by tiie 
latter for the potting down of certain riotous proceedings of 
the undergraduates, which kept the city in an uproar for the greater 
part of three years (145 1-3) and which had their origin in the 
carrying-off by the students of a great bonUf (a curb- or mere-stone, 
intended, in the absence of a footpath, to protect the front of the 
house before which it was planted against passing vehicles,) called 
" Le Pet-au-Diable " and belonging to the bfitel or town re^encc 
of a widow lady of quality, by name Catherine de B^thisy, Damoi- 
aelle de Broy^res. Villon doubtless bore his full share in this 
riotoas frolic of his contemporaries at the University and we may 
reasonably suppose the " Romaunt " in question (which appears to 
be irretrievably lost) to have been a burlesque epic (probably a 
parody of the Chansons de Geste) of his fashion, celebrating his 
own and his fellow-students' exploits in the matter of the fiunous 
borne. Cf. Oct. cxxxiv, post. 

Ballad that Villon made at thb rbqubst op his 
IfoTHBK, stc. — Mary of Egjpt, V. Jac. de Voragiaa, Leg. 
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Oct. oprnL L s.—ntarfai. The Latia ^iiaiMir of the 4a^, 
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explained way ■ perhaps turned King's evidence againsl him in 
ipect of one or other of ihe nefarious Irinaartinns in which (her 
m jointly concerned. The latter pirt of Ihe octave seenu lo 
int to an information laid by Francois Perdryer against the pnci 
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NOTES 

a popnlaT putoxal rtmnnoe of fbt fcmi t Beii t h OMilmy , 
odebattins liie del^^rts of a cmmtry hit : it -«rs imitated in xnaAim 
book, entitlfid La Coniredict^ de Frmmc-Gomtim; in wfaidi are aet 
forth liie d'wtamrfu rta of a pastoral Hie and tiiefaard^bips that arose 
ircMB liie oppreanon of the squires and aeigneoxs of tiie time, per- 
aofu&ed in a diancter called U Tjrwm and modelled opon some 
ficat aobleman of the day. 

Oct. caadv. — tMu^mme de Bnyf^ra. Catlienne de B^diisy, 
DuHMseUe de Broyfavs. See ante, note to Oct. faocvixL 

OcL ODOcv. L 6. — tMmcrobiui. The Latin xbetoridan and grun- 
amian , astbor of tiie weD-knowii Commentaxy i^Kni tiie Sommmm 
Scipiam'i of Cacero and of other books in great repate dnxing tbe 



Oct. oocxvnL U. i and s. — Wemcbet snbo Htnt fathers, mothers, 
mmmis . . . L e., prostilntea. Brodiel-keeper s and procnresaes 
bare always borne some sadi name as tmate, expresans ibesr 
rriafiott to Ibe snf ortmates andfy then* control. 

Oct. nnmT L &. — *Methimks, erne scarce were damm*d for it; 
i. e., for di t ei t ing a part of the aapoftdty of dM monks and mms 
to the benefit d. die xMotAj fOies dejoU. 

(Ballad or Villciv akd Mucklx Mac. — ''The spirit of 
YOlon is stin lawaqi » ^ Ixteratore of Francse. Fat Peg is oddly 
of a piece widi the voik of Zola, tlie Goncoorts, and the infinitely 
greater Flaabert; and, while smilar in ngtiness, sdll acupasaes 
them in native power. The old author, breaking witb an icUd 
de voix, oat of his topgne-tied centnry, has not yet been tooched 
on his own groond, and still gives as the most vivid and sboddi^ 
impresnon of reality. Even if that were not worth doiz^ at all, it 
would be worth doing as well u he has done it ; for the pleasure 
we take in the author's skill repays as, or at least reconciles ns to 
the baseneas of his attitude. Fat Peg (La Grosse Margttt) is 
typical of nrndi ; it is a piece of experience that has nowhere else 
been rendered into litentnre; and a kind of gratitade for the 
aadior's plainness mingles, as we read, with the nausea proper to 
the business. I dull quote here a verse of an old students* 
wordi laying nde by nde with Villon*s startling halhdr. 
singer, also, had an onwonhy mistress, but he dad not d»ooae to 
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NOTES TO DIVERS AND SUNDRY POEMS 
ilALL4D OF Vii-ujn if Pbisoh. — AppafCHtlr ■ lit fc u ib Ucoof 
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NOTES 



Ballad of TRnvGs KKoim Ain> mnanmai, m. j.^Hvm 
wasted Bnhfmimmx were. The alknkm here is snppoaed tt> be to 
the Hossite movement. 

Ballad agaixst thosb who Missat op Fkamcb, uL L i. — 
The " Octovien " named in this line is not, as anpposed bf M. 
Longnon, the Roman Emperor Angostns, whose adoptive name 
was Octavianos auxl who was a oompaiatively mild and beneficent 
ruler, bat the imaginary tjrant of medianral nwance, the Kmser 
Octaviamus of Tiedi and the old legends. 

Thb Dbbatb of Villox's Bodt axd Socl. — Probably written 
in Meung gaol. 

Ballad of Villon's Rbqubst, iL 7. — According to M. Promp- 
sault, there never was a wood at or near Patay. ilL 7, 8, 9. — An 
audacioos play of words, founded upon the double meaning of the 
word croix, L e., crou and tmomej, e. g., the well-known phrase, 
// m'a m croix mi pile — ' He has not a rap.' The obverse of the 
coin of the time, now distinguished by the portrait of the prince 
issuing it, was then generally stamped with a cross, the reverse 
being called piU, a name which still survives. An apt instance of 
the old English use of the word ' cross ' in the sense of the more 
modem ' rap ' occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher's Tbe FmUbfid 
Friends^ act t sc 2; 

Const. Pray, gentlemen, will you pay your reckoning there? 
Sisip. Not a cross, by this hand ! 

The mention of tbe true cross in the ninth line is a daring allusion 
to the famous l^raie croix de St. Ld to which Louis XI professed a 
special devotion. 

Sundry Pobms attributbd to Villon. — These (with the 
possible exception of the Ballad of Vintners) are certainly not by 
Villon; but as they have considerable merit of their own and are 
generally included in his works, I have thought it well to let them 
stand. The Ballad of the Tree of Love has recently been identified 
as the composition of Alain Chartier, whilst the two Ballads of 
Ladies' Love are probably of considerably later date, possibly 
altogether comparatively modem imitations of the ancient style. 
The Merry Ballads of Vintners is the only one that bears any trace 
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